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This number of the Recorp might almost be called a “ Rural 
Church Number.” We congratulate ourselves on being able 
to give to our readers so much of President Butterfield’s thought 
even though so considerable a portion of it has been stripped 
of its rich elaboration and reduced to the meagre limits of 
lecture-abstracts. It is to be hoped that he will put into book 
form this most valuable contribution to the study of the rural 
problem which was presented in the Carew Lectures. We know 
of no man in the country who with such thorough and technically 
scientific knowledge of rural conditions, and with such enthu- 
siasm for the material and economic welfare of the rural popu- 
lation, combines such high ethical and religious ideality, and 
emphasizes with such firmness the necessity of the codperation 
of these ideal factors in the ultimate solution of the rural problem. 


The holiday season has come to be a period of busy activity 
for others beside the clerks in the department stores and the 
ministers of the churches. Year by year it has become increas- 
ingly common to put at this time the meetings of the various 
“learned societies.” At New York, Baltimore, New Haven, 
Cambridge, here in the east, were held “convocations” most 
impressive for the number of.the learned in attendance, for the 
eminence of the speakers who addressed them, and for the muli- 
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tudinous and diverse scientific interests represented. These 
covered almost every field of investigation to which scientific 
curiosity, love of truth or philanthropic endeavor has addressed 
itself. And yet, among them all we are inclined to believe that 
there was not one the significance of which bulked so large for 
the intellectual and economic progress as well as for the moral 
uplift and religious inspiration of the world as the gathering 
of three thousand college boys and girls in Rochester, at the 
triennial convention of the Student Volunteer Movement. Apart 
from any definite action taken by the convention, the simple fact 
that such a body of young people in this stage of their spiritual 
development, came together for instruction and inspiration with 
reference to one controlling idea, — the winning of the world to 
Jesus Christ, holds within itself the germ of a tremendous re- 
generating agency in the life of the world. From the point of 
view of theological education, probably the most important note 
struck was the insistence on a thorough training for the mis- 
sionary with reference to his specific task, and the consequent 
obligation resting on the seminaries to provide such training. 
These were not new ideas to Hartford Seminary. For many 
years it has stood for precisely these two principles, and to the 
extent of its available funds has sought to apply them in the 
field of the training of missionaries. 


For a good many years, now, the subject of miracles has been 
very little discussed in the United States. Since the passing 
of the apologetic school of Paley, with its over-emphasis on 
miracles as the main evidence for the truth of Christianity, there 
has been a long continued reticence, and something very like 
apathy in respect to the whole subject. A marked reaction from 
this reticence and apathy has appeared in the output of the current 
theological press. Certain rather interesting and edifyingly in- 
consistent phenomena have characterized it. The first is a certain 
holy horror of the definition of miracle as “a violation of the 
laws of nature,” and an indignant protest against its use. The 
second is a surprisingly modest reluctance to attempt a better 
definition. The third is an evident inclination to deny, em- 
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phatically, that a whole peculiar class of events described in 
the Gospels, beginning with the miraculous conception of Jesus 
and closing with His resurrection and ascension, ever took place. 
The fourth is the vehement assertion that it makes no difference 
to Christian faith whether miracles ever happened or not. The 
prevalent peculiarity and logical eccentricity of the situation seems 
to be this—that while a certain definition of miracle is em- 
phatically rejected as false, nevertheless, no other is put in its 
place ; and still further, the actuality of historical events is denied 
because they seem to conform to the false definition,.and their 
religious value is denied because they fail to conform to it. 


As an index of the current temper, a sentence attributed to 
a brilliant Presbyterian pastor of Brooklyn, may be quoted. He 
is reported to have said: “ Miracles are logically possible, ration- 
ally improbable, and religiously valueless.” Now it seems pretty 
evident that the notion of miracle underlying this statement is 
that envisaged in Huxley’s famous Centaur trotting down Pica- 
dilly. It is that of a violation of the law of nature, getting its 
sole significance from its stark violence. Now, we shall never 
get at the logical possibility, the rational probability, or the 
religious value of such a conception, until we look at it against 
the background of the thought-life of the age to which this 
frequently quoted definition belongs. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the definition of miracle, as a violation of the law of 
nature, represents the effort to give conceptual definiteness to 
a certain class of historical events as they stand in relation to 
a certain no less definite conception of nature. It is doubtless 


’ 


true that the word “ violation” was not the most winsome that 
could have been selected to express the nature of miracle; but 
it had this strong quality — it accented the superiority to natural 
law of some other efficiency as indispensable to religious faith. 
The courage, firmness and precision of the thinking which this 
definition crystallized deserves sincere respect. It is quite futile 
to attempt its evaluation, and altogether unjust to criticise it, and 
thoroughly puerile to scoff at it, and completely obfuscating to_ 
employ it, without a clear apprehension of the conception of 
nature with respect to which it tried to relate this class of histor- 
ical facts. This conception of nature may be characterized as 
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the Pre-Darwinian. Of course Darwin was not the first to break 
with the old conception of nature ; but he was the one to shatter it. 


A good many very intelligent people today fail to understand 
either the meaning or the tremendous significance of the title of 
Darwin’s great book on “ The Origin of Species.” Previous to 
Darwin, naturalists had held to— or had at least been unable to 
disprove — the immutability of species. This meant that species, 
as at present existent, had always so existed from the time they 
were created by the Divine Hand. Here, then, was, so to speak, 
the whole universe of life strung on rigid bars running through 
the whole structure of its existence. It was a static universe 
locked and held fast like the grated door of a bank vault. “As 
it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without 
end,” was the complete Gloria of nature. This conception of a 
static universe was not simply a conclusion from the observation 
of the changelessness of nature. It was throughout the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries a speculative deduction from the 
essential perfection of God. The argument, repeated over and 
over again, was substantially this: God is perfect. Since He 
is perfect, He must ever act perfectly. Nature is due to God’s 
creative act. Hence, nature must be perfect. Perfection can- 
not change, for if it change, it must become other than itself, 
and for perfection to become other than itself is for it to be- 
come imperfect, and God cannot deny Himself. It was this 
position that underlay Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s argument 
against either the possibility or value of revelation, it manifested 
itself all through the Deistic discussion and came out in Tindal’s 
“ Christianity as Old as Creation.” It was a position to which, 
in general, orthodox believer, as well as deist sceptic, adhered. 


The logical upshot of such a position was that man is hemmed 
in by the immutable law of God. There seemed no way by which 
he could have access to Divinity except as He was manifest 
through immutable law. Here it was that the religious value 
of miracle came in. God could in nowise touch man, and man 
could in nowise touch God, except as in some way this law was 
broken through —“ violated.” And it was because it was felt, 
truly enough, that unless somehow man had direct access to God 
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and God could approach man, religion was in vain and God 
was as if He were not, that the Deists were called atheists, and 
the possibility, probability, and above all, the actuality, of miracles 
was argued for with such intensity and elaborateness. It was felt 
that the very reality of religion was at stake. This, then, is what 
we have called the Pre-Darwinian conception of nature, a static 
reality, rigid as a gridiron. And it was the effort to relate the 
religious life of man, and the historical reality of a revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, to this conception of nature, that prompted 
such a definition of the great facts of Jesus’ life by means of 
which the early Church came to the consciousness of reconcilia- 
tion with God through Christ. 


Since Darwin, thought has been trying to adjust itself to the 
conception of a plastic universe shifting its form and manifes- 
tation through the interplay of germ and environment under the 
versatile operation of the perfect manifoldness of an immanent 
Deity. It is a difficult conception to grasp and hold with any 
security. Science finds it impossible to speak with consistency 
in terms of a plastic, evolving nature, and Philosophy frankly 
confesses that it is searching for new categories which may serve 
as suitable moulds for evolutional thought. It is not strange, 
then, if theological writers backslide into the use of forms of 
expression which are self-contradictory when they try to speak 
of the relation of God to nature so conceived. But it is perfectly 
clear that upon the basis of the post-Darwinian conception of 
nature, any conception of miracle which gets its meaning from 
the connotation of the old definition is, at the present time, neither 
logically possible, nor rationally probable, nor is it even religiously 
valueless, simply because it stands in no relation at all to the post- 
Darwinian idea. 


One thing in the old definition, however, remains of permanent 
significance and value— and that is its purpose. The purpose 
of the concept miracle, and its definition as a violation of law, 
was to secure the freedom of God, unconstrained by natural law, 
to have access to the spiritual life of man and to its whole 
environment in the world. It was to assure man that in praying, 
“ give us this day our daily bread,” “ forgive us our debts,” “lead 
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us not into temptation,” “Thy Kingdom come,” he was not 
voiding vain words against an impenetrable grating of natural 
law, but was speaking as a needy, erring, hesitating, aspiring 
child to a Divine Father, whose loving thought was directed 
toward him with a specific solicitude and a gracious individual 
purpose. It was to give him confidence that the universe of 
customarily observed sequences did not measure the full scope 
or method of the expression of the divine compassion, and that 
the righteousness of God and the mercy of God are not leveled 
in their efficiency to one plane of causal operation. The word 
“miracle” stood for the Divine freedom in grace. However 
the conception of nature may change, however the terminology 
of theology may vary, this which the word “ miracle ” stood for 
is the very center of the Christian religion. It is the very heart- 
beat of the Christian’s faith. It is this through which is given 
God’s gracious love manifested in Jesus, realized in the life that 
is hid with Christ in God. 


If it shall come to pass that in their zeal for the divine per- 
fections men are led to interpret the modern notion of an im- 
manent God in such fashion that there is substituted for the 
rigid bars of a completed act the no less changeless currents of 
a fixed process, if the scope and method of God’s manward 
activity are limited to the observed directions of these currents, 
so that God can act only as it has been discerned that they move, 
—§in that case it is religiously inevitable that it will be necessary 
to make the effort once more to define as accurately as possible 
for logical and rational thought some way by which God’s ap- 
proach to the human heart may be assured, and the freedom of 
God’s fatherly, righteous and loving activity may be preserved. 
Some better word than miracle may be chosen, —a word which 
will subordinate to its true place the idea of the simply marvellous. 
And yet he who stands close to Golgotha can never cease to 
marvel at the self-expending love of God there made manifest 
for the need of men. 
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THE TASK OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH.* 





It is hopeless to expect that the church can fulfill its mission 
among the people who live upon the land unless it conceives its 
function in terms of the fundamental needs of those people. 
Furthermore, it must interpret- those underlying needs in the 
light ‘of the actual conditions which exist in the industrial and 
social life of the times. 

We have before us then this important goal of American 
civilization — the maintenance upon our land of a class of people 
who fairly represent our national standards of government, of 
industrial efficiency, of social privilege, of intelligence, and of 
virtue. We have already noted the large principles, or groups 
of forces, that seem essential in the outworkings of the effort to 
keep our rural people to the levels of the best American ideals. 
We have not here time to elaborate the methods by which these 
forces can be incorporated into appropriate institutions. Indeed, 
it is quite obvious that each of these great needs of rural life 
has already developed its special institutions. The state, the 
school, the voluntary organization, the church, are all serviceable 
in promoting rural wealth and welfare. And it needs little argu- 
ment to convince us that such institutions are necessary. Private 
initiative and business enterprise must, of course, be relied upon 
to forward good purposes. But society seeks to stimulate and 
even to direct individual efforts toward large ends that are for 
the good of society as well as the individual. Men must work 
together in some organized fashion, if social progress is to come 
to its full flower. The church is one of these forms of organized 
effort. It has a special work to do. What is that work? 

Before answering that direct question, we must indulge in 
some general observations concerning the place of the church as 
one of the social institutions needed in'solving the problem. 





* Being the third of the Carew Lectures for 1909-10 on ‘“‘ The Country Church and the 
Rural Problem,” delivered in Hartford Seminary by President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
ofthe Massachusetts Agricultural College. Abstracts of other lecture are given on 
pp. 57. 
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The church must be frankly regarded, by its best friends even, 
as one among several social institutions vital to rural life. It 
is not the only institution essential to rural salvation. This simple 
statement may be a rock of offense to many, a platitude to others; 
it is a main feature of our general thesis, however. The more 
readily we recognize its force, and the more quickly we act upon 
its implications, the better for rural progress and for the country 
church. 

Nevertheless, the church has a peculiarly close relationship to 
the other rural institutions, and in fact to all the movements of 
rural life. The church has not adequately appreciated this fact. 
It has its origin in a characteristic feature of country life, namely, 
that all its interests are very intimately bound together. The 
work of the farm and of the household, the life of the family, 
the amusements of the neighborhood, the interests of all in school, 
grange and church, are closely intertwined. As a necessary con- 
sequence, the institutions of the country have unusual dependence 
upon what might be called the total interests of the community. 
Nowhere else is the school so completely at the mercy of the local 
public opinion, for good or for ill, as in the country. So with 
the church. It draws its sustenance chiefly from a small com- 
munity of people of little wealth. It possesses one of the very 
few and usually scattered public or institutional buildings of the 
community. The church is deeply dependent upon the industry 
of the community. You cannot build up a prosperous church in 
a place where agriculture is declining. The city church draws 
its people from a wide area, from many vocations; the country 
church from a narrow area and from practically one vocation. 
In social life, even if there be several churches in the neighbor- 
hood, a given church is quite dependent upon the general social 
resources of the community. 

This brings us to a third important observation — that there 
is especial need in the country of defining broadly but with a 
fair degree of clearness, the essential functions of the different 
groups of institutions. There must be some guiding principle 
of activity that is workable in practice, while in harmony with a 
sound social analysis. I do not know of a single important rural 
institution save one, that has thus far, in a large way at least, 
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enunciated clearly its main function and at the same time provided 
the machinery for executing the manifold details of its policy. 
That exception is the grange, which in its declaration of pur- 
poses has clearly stated its task in inclusive terms, and in its 
machinery of organization has provided means for the ends. We 
might expect that the school would have distinct ends in view. 
But the rural school is at present in a chaos of transition schemes 
designed to bridge the way from the old individual notion of 
instructing Johnnie and Mary how to become adept in the use 
of the child’s chest of intellecttial tools, to that desirable but as 
yet uncertain ground where the “ school must reflect the life and 
industry of the community,” and “ become a social force in the 
community life.” I do not happen to know of a rural church 
with a program of work for its neighborhood that represents a 
really live attack upon the essential problems of rural civilization 
— though doubtless such churches exist. The grange comes far 
short of its program. The rural school with all its uncertainty 
has been and is a great force. The church is a saving salt in 
every rural community, in spite of its quiescence. But all these 
institutions will take on new vigor, once it is seen just what their 
really big tasks are, and how big they are, and when they plan 
to work shoulder to shoulder for the large general community 
aim. 

In order that we may come at once to the real subject 
of this series of lectures, I shall attempt in rather dogmatic 
fashion to state the functions of those main social institutions 
upon which we must chiefly rely for the solution of the rural 
problem. 

1. Government should protect the legitimate interests of 
the agricultural classes by making and enforcing appropriate 
laws, in so far as legislation is effective for these ends; and it 
should foster the agricultural industry by collecting facts and 
distributing information concerning the commercial or business 
aspects of farming, as well as by encouraging, and if necessary 
directing, codperative enterprises which are beyond the reach of 
individuals or voluntary organizations. 

2. The schools and other agencies of education, as a highly 
specialized branch of state activity, should seek and use knowl- 
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edge as a means of increasing the industrial efficiency of rural 
people, stimulating the intellectual interests of both young and 
old, and giving them both the materials for and the spirit of 
service in behalf of neighborhood and national welfare. 

3. Voluntary organizations are to unite the individuals 
living upon the land into appropriate groups for various common 
purposes, but in the main to secure and conserve class power, 
both in the interest of the class and of society as a whole. 

4. The country church (and its allies) is to maintain and 
enlarge both individual and community ideals, under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of the religious motive, and to help rural people 
to incarnate these ideals in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort and political development, and in all social relationships. 

I do not offer these statements of the functions of the great 
rural social institutions as final scientific definitions. It is hoped 
that they may have essential validity in the present discussion 
by indicating in a broad way the part that each agency may take 
in rural evolution. We may not enlarge upon any of them, save 
the last, except to note that there is more or less overlapping of 
function, that nevertheless the work of each institution is fairly 
clear, and that all must work together if consistent progress is 
to be made. There is obvious overlapping of function, because 
human inspirations and motives are rooted in diverse strata of 
condition and circumstance, and work themselves out in all 
human effort. Institutions cannot be definitive. The most they 
can do is to emphasize certain special aspects of life or thought. 
For example, the one word “ educational,” in a very broad sense, 
ought to be used to indicate the methods of all these institutions. 
All the results, too, are education for the individual and the race. 
So with ideals. They permeate all institutional endeavor, they 
are fostered by all codperative enterprise. Yet the main task, 
the special work of each institution, come out with some clear- 
ness, let us hope, in the statements made concerning the field each 
is to cultivate. The same reasons hold for an argument that all 
must work together. None can succeed fully unless all are active 
and efficient. Just because the human mind and heart do not 
divide into compartments, we need the total efforts of specialized 
social functions. It is true of the social group as of the individual 
that ‘‘ now are they many members and yet one body.” 
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Our next task is to analyze the definition of the special work 
of the country church, which may here be repeated: 

“THE COUNTRY CHURCH (AND ITS ALLIES) IS TO MAINTAIN 
AND ENLARGE BOTH INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY IDEALS, UNDER 
THE INSPIRATION AND GUIDANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE, AND 
TO HELP RURAL PEOPLE TO INCARNATE THESE IDEALS IN PER- 
SONAL AND FAMILY LIFE, IN INDUSTRIAL EFFORT AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, AND IN ALL SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS.” 


The Need of Idéals in Rural Life. 

This definition first of all emphasizes the need of ideals in 
rural life. Let us note some of the elements of this need. 

One grave danger to permanent rural progress is the low 
level of ideals, determined by community standards. It is not 
that the average ideals are lower than in the city. I think they 
are higher. But they come perilously close to a dead level in 
immense areas of country. There is an absence of that high 
idealism that acts as yeast upon the whole mass, which often 
prevails in cities. It is harder to rise above the conventions in 
the country simply because there are few strata of popular habit. 
In the city there are many; the individual can pass from one to 
another. Things are reduced to simpler terms in the country. 
This has its advantages, but it tends to quench budding ideals 
or to drive them out for transplantation elsewhere — usually in 
the city. 

As a consequence the rural community is in constant danger 
of stagnation — of settling down into the easy chairs of satisfac- 
tion. Rural life needs constant stimulus of imported ideas —a 
stimulus of suggestion apart from its daily routine. 

Moreover, rural ideals sometimes lack breadth and variety. 
Life in the country easily becomes monotonous, humdrum. It 
needs broadening, as well as elevating. It needs variety, gaiety. 
But these changes can find their proper stimulus only in motives 
that are high and worthy. Hence the appeal must be made to the 
inspiration of ideals of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement. 

When ideals do come into country life, they are apt not to be 
indigenous, but urban notions transplanted bodily. Urban ideals 
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may often be grafted on to some strong rural stock. Transplant- 
ation is dangerous. Someone must be at work in the country 
neighborhoods breeding a new species of aspirations out of the 
common hardy varieties that have proved their worth. 

Lack of ideals is in a sense responsible for the drift away 
from the farm. Some people leave the country because they 
can’t realize their ideals in the existing rural atmosphere. Others 
go because they have no thought of the possibilities of country 
life. 

In a former lecture your attention was called to the fact that 
rural life is more full of poetry than any other. But rural 
romance is often stifled in the atmosphere of drudgery and isola- 
tion. This sentiment is of the soul and can come only as the 
soul expands. It is not merely an enjoyment of trees, crops and 
animals. It is in part a sense of exaltation born of contact with 
God at work. It has in it some element of triumph because great 
powers are being harnessed for man’s bidding. It has in it some- 
what of the air of freedom, because of dealing with forces free 
and wild except as they are held in leash by an unseen master 
driver. It has in it much of worship, because of all the deep 
mysteries of seed and soil, and because of the everlasting, patient 
procession of the seasons and their vicissitudes. I can conceive 
of preaching that would give to farm men and women a new 
birth of aspiration and hope simply because it should set vibrating 
the chords of poetry and romance that are strung upon the harps 
of men at work in God’s out-of-doors— strings too often 
untouched by any hand save that of chance. 

There is a sparse literature expressing this rural poetry. But 
I must read you some verses that with a few simple strokes illu- 
minate this whole matter. It is not a poem about the things that 
inspire the farmer or that ought to inspire him; it is a revelation 
of his heart as he works. The poem is by Liberty H. Bailey. 


I hoe and I plow, 
I plow and I hoe, 
And the wind drives over the main. 


I mow and I plant, 
I plant and I mow, ; 
While the sun burns hot on the plain. 
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I sow and I reap, 
I reap and I sow, 
And I gather the wind with the grain. 


I go and I come, 
I come and I go, 
In the calm and the storm and the rain. 

I think if I were to be the examiner of candidates for the 
country ministry, I would make one important question. What 
do you get out of that poem? There are some men foreordained 
to the city parish. 

There is present in the country also the same abiding human 
need for sympathy, for stimulus and inspiration as exist in the 
city. The personal fight for character, the battle of the soul 
against sensuality and materialism, goes on. The struggle of 
men to secure the reign of justice and kindness is perpetual. 
Perpetually then we must hold before the eyes of men and women 
the vision of better ways, better conditions, better means of 
progress, closer brotherhood — the vision of the Kingdom of God 
within the soul and as a social structure. Let us then first of all 
seek to “maintain and enlarge both individual and community 
ideals ”” among the people who live and work upon the soil. 


Under the Inspiration and Guidance of the Religious Motive 

Libraries have been written in support of the thesis that 
human character finds its heights only under the inspiration 
and guidance of the religious motive. There is no need of 
extended argument here. I wish to say squarely, however, that 
we cannot in my judgment hope adequately to idealize country 
life nor to secure the largest development either of personal char- 
acter or of neighborhood welfare, except by appealing to the great 
Christian principles of the Fatherhood of God, the Masterhood 
of Jesus and the Brotherhood of Man. 

This statement is sufficient to justify the church in standing 
specifically for the maintenance and enlargement of rural ideals, 
because the Christian church has been for centuries the institu- 
tion through which these great principles have found voice. The 
church has a right, therefore, to assume leadership in the per- 
manent work of developing and applying the religious motive to 
the hopes and aspirations of men. This leadership just now is 
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peculiarly imperative because of the marked tendency everywhere 
to reduce our higher life to an unreligious basis. 


The Church is to Achieve Results in Human Character and 
Social Environment 

The purpose of church work is practical. It is aimed to 
result in a better quality of manhood and womanhood. Now the 
daily life of men and women is concerned with personal temp- 
tations, family relationships, the labors of the vocation, the duties 
of citizenship, the manifold social contacts of life. Hence ideals 
to be useful must work out successfully in this daily life. Con- 
versely, the tone of daily life affects character. The reciprocal 
influence of ideals and of these environing conditions, hammers 
out human character. The task of the church as the social organ 
of religious idealism is therefore to attempt to “incarnate its 
ideals in personal and family life, in industrial effort and political 
development, and in all social relationships.” To achieve this, 
the church must incessantly hold up these ideals. It must also 
clearly teach that these ideals are not only fostered by activities 
within the church, but must permeate the hopes and motives and 
deeds and words of men and women in every relationship and in 
every social institution. Thus life becomes a unity. Thus religion 
is wedded to experience. ‘Thus toil and industry, voting and 
political debating, friendliness and kindliness, become Christian- 
ized — Christ-like. And only so may these things be. 


Some Corollaries of the Definition 

So much for a brief analysis of our definition of the function 
of the country church. It is necessary to add some comments of 
a more general character. 

It will be noted first of all that this definition is not intended 
to aid in secularizing the church. Far from it. It is designed 
to spiritualize it, to safeguard it from ineffective attempts to rival 
some other agency better fitted for certain tasks, to rescue it 
from trivial activities that too often absorb its energies. It is 
inclusive of righteousness, because no worthy ideals for personal 
or neighborhood development would ever be unmoral. It implies 
the coming of the Kingdom of God, both within the hearts of 
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men and women and as a social reality. Those who emphasize 
the need for personal salvation, those who enjoy the great value 
of the church as a medium of worship, need not fear the results 
of church work under this motive. It does not exclude the idea 
of unworldliness — idealism is always unworldliness. As Pro- 
fessor Cooley says: “All real religion has its unworldly side. 
There is no prospect that the world will ever satisfy us, and the 
structure of life is forever incomplete without something to satisfy 
the need of the spirit for ideas and sentiments that transcend 
and reconcile all particular aims whatsoever.”* By no means 
would we exclude the opportunity for the weary soul to fold its 
wings beneath the altar and hear words of peace and solace. 

Moreover this statement of the work of the country church 
implies some considerations vital to country life reconstruction 
that are not always set down in church programs, but which the 
church can foster more fully than can any other agency. For I 
read into this function of the church such things as these: 

1. Teaching people that personal growth and enlargement, 
along right lines, is a religious duty. The church is apt to 
preach the thought that we are all miserable sinners, which of 
course most of us are; but to leave underemphasized the dignity 
of the human soul, with its great tasks to perform. 

2. The glorification of toil. The work of the farm is hard, 
too hard for most. It needs better direction — less of slavish- 
ness in it. It needs idealizing. To idealize it, we must unlock 
that vast mine of poetry stored up in the land. This poetry was 
cultivated in the days of hand-work and group-work, but has 
largely passed with the advent of machinery and solitary labor. 
We need a renaissance of farm poetry, wrought out of the 
farm itself and worked into the imaginations of land-toilers as 
a permanent and joy-giving possession. This farm poetry cannot 
be anything else than essentially religious, for it is born of the 
sense of working with God Himself for the service of fellow 
men, and for the upbuilding of personal character. 

3. A love for the rural environment will follow this ideal- 
ization of toil. A permanently successful rural life cannot exist 
except through the love of the farm people for the land and what 


* Cooley, Social Organization, p. 380. 
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goes with it. Industrial success is of course the first term in the 
formula for keeping the people on the land; but the second term 
is equally important, love for the life and work of the farm. The 
church can do much to cultivate this love for rural life, not by 
telling people that they ought to love it, but by leading them to 
the fountains of appreciation. The ministry to character of this 
attitude of mind is far reaching and abiding. 

4. The passion for justice. The labor movement today is 
at bottom an attempt to realize justice between men. Its efforts 
are often crude and unjust, but its spirit is ethical and even 
religious. Now our farmers have at times felt the same pressure 
of injustice and many of them do today. This is a normal 
sentiment. It should deliberately be given a religious content by 
the church and directed into moral expressions. The farmers do 
not get their due today as a class, for instance in legislation. 
It is good religion to tune their minds to a realization of true 
justice — justice to them from the state and other classes — and 
from them to other classes and to society as a whole. “In our 
thought today the social problems irresistibly take the lead. If 
the church has no live and bold thought on this dominant question 
of modern life, its teaching authority on all other questions will 
dwindle and be despised.” * 

5. A community goal. We need a clearer view of some 
objective point toward which individual and community interests 
and endeavors may be directed. Let it be a definite goal, clean- 
cut and impressive in its appeal. The business of the country 
church is to interpret the Kingdom of God to rural people in 
terms of their daily lives and daily toil. 


Some Further Advantages of this Statement of the Function 
of the Rural Church 
1. It recognizes the solidarity of the rural problem and the 
need of many agencies of progress. This is fundamental to all 
clear thinking about rural life. It is peculiarly important as a 
basis for large work on the part of any great rural institution. 
2. It differentiates between the prime functions of the various 
great social institutions. It assigns large tasks that are distinct 


* Rauschenbusch — Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 339. 
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parts of an interlaced whole. It gives work that is worth doing. 
It is practical and seeks results. 

3. It relates the church to the whole movement for rural 
progress. Thus the church may have an opportunity to make 
itself felt at all points. It gives religion the place it should have, 
not as a separate, special interest, but as a motive and spirit per- 
meating all the activities of life. 

4. It specializes the function of the church in terms of the 
spirit, not merely in terms of specific little tasks or of method. 
These specific little tasks must. be performed, and appropriate 
methods must be worked out. But the abiding thing is the idea 
of what is to be achieved. Church work is first of all the work 
of the spirit. 

5. It makes the church a servant of the whole community 
for the highest ends of life. Too often church members regard 
the church very much as a sort of private club, intended for the 
advantage of its members only, and select its members on their 
own terms. There is no objection to standards of admission to 
church membership. Indeed they are necessary. But the function 
of the church is one of service to the whole community, not 
merely to the little group who form the church. Any other 
conception of the church is deadening. One reason for so many 
inefficient churches today is the prevalence of the self-centered 
spirit——-many people outside the church cannot see wherein the 
church helps them. 

6. It compels the church to outline a definite program of 
work at once broad and specific, workable and inspiring, suited 
both to time and eternity. Indefiniteness of function accounts 
in large measure for the lack of power shown by many churches. 

7. It is elastic enough to fit any church and any community, 
for though the work of the church be one work, it adapts itself 
to the special needs of each individual and each community. 
Thus the church becomes “all things to all men,” but for the one 
hope that thereby it “ might by all means save some.” 


The Minister of the Country Church 


The nature of the work of the country preacher must follow 


the work of the church. His task is to make the church “ func- 
JANUARY—2 
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tion.” If its work is broadened by our ideas of what it should 
do, he must enlarge his energies to meet the demand. If it means 
narrowing church activities, he must choose a more highly spe- 
cialized field for his energies. For many reasons I like the reitera- 
tion by some of our clergymen of that old statement of their work 
as the gist of the whole matter—“ To preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” It has at least the merit of simplicity. And the 
Pauline motto, “ This one thing I do,” should be on the wall of 
every preacher’s study. But these ecclesiastical statements of 
the preacher’s work, just as is the case with the sociological state- 
ment which we have been discussing, must be interpreted in a 
program that meets the real situation. Here on our land are men 
and women at work, under varying conditions of intelligence, 
capacity, interest; with mixed motives, ambitions, hopes; with 
needs multitudinous — physical, mental, moral, spiritual. Here 
are young spirits just fluttering uncertainly into the new environ- 
ment; old men and women bent with cares and disappointments ; 
young and middle-aged full of vigor and energy. Here are some 
in bondage to sins of the body; others in travail of sorrow and 
suffering ; others who are blinded by passions of jealousy, anger, 
uncharitableness. They face all sorts of problems in their work. 
They have to work under a set of conditions peculiar to the 
business of farming and to life in a rural environment. So the 
country pastor needs to know not only the cure of souls, but he 
needs to appreciate the environment. More than all that, the 
rural minister, in order to carry out the real work of the church, 
should understand the larger implications of the work and life 
of the farm. It is at this point that help is especially needed by 
the people of the country. They are beset by the small daily 
individual problems; it is not surprising that they do not always 
see the great currents that are bearing them on. 

Thus it comes about that the country preacher is to be a leader 
of the community. Possessing intelligent sympathy with his 
people and their struggles, he yet sees what many of them can- 
not see unaided, the ultimate problem and goal. He is no 
blind leader of the blind, but a veritable prophet of a higher and 
better life — both for the individual and for the community. He 
interprets to the people their highest problems. 

There is danger, of course, that this leadership may be frit- 
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tered away in trivial matters. Here is the most difficult task of 
the rural minister. He must be practical, he must not be above 
helpfulness in the small immediate needs, and yet he must keep 
in sight of the vision, the pillars of cloud and fire. 

His leadership is after all in setting up these ideals of personal 
and community life. They must permeate his preaching and 
guide his daily ministrations. He must idealize farm work and 
country life. He must exploit the possibilities of the personal 
life lived in a rural environment. He must show how the com- 
munity is to become and must become a province in the Kingdom 
of our God. 

Nor will any active leadership in forwarding school, grange, 
library, good roads or what not, cause him to minimize his 
preaching. The pulpit is after all his fulcrum. Here he will 
gather up his experiences, concentrate his powers, on a message 
that shall be at once practical and inspiring. 

That there are some special qualifications needed by the min- 
ister, it is hardly necessary to argue. He must have, first of all, 
the proper point of view — an appreciation of the rural problem, 
its nature, importance and the principles underlying its solution. 
It is not enough that he merely reads about such matters, but he 
must “think on these things” until they are worked into the 
very heart of his meditations. So with his duties within the 
church. Necessarily his time and energy will be more than full 
with the details of a pressing work, with numberless engage- 
ments and small interests. But in all this detail of small things, 
he must not forget the main task of the church of which he is 
the leader. The real import of his task, the ultimate meaning of 
his efforts, must abide in his mind forever. These large views 
will enable him to steer his course between the rocks of petty 
circumstance on the one hand, and the sands of dreamy imprac- 
ticability on the other. Moreover, his love for rural life and the 
rural people must be genuine and enthusiastic. If he love the 
sunset over the hills he ought to see it and get others to see it. 
If the click of the mower in the meadow is music to his ears, he 
should listen to the music. Is it a poor thing to ask of the country 
clergy that they shall become the minnesingers of a richer, more 
romantic, more poetical rural life? I think it a task very much 
after God’s own heart. 
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So the rural clergyman will love the ways of rural folk. He 
will enter into their experiences, breathe the same air of simplicity 
and freedom, respond to the native elements of rural character, 
understand the rural mind. 

I am aware that these demands upon the country preacher 
require special talents. They call for a forceful, virile personality, 
a man among men, 

I think that they also require special training. The clergyman 
should not be left to pick this up as he goes along. It should be 
a part of his preparation. He should know his field. 

Hence it is clear that a somewhat thorough study of the sub- 
jects that would throw light upon the rural problem should be 
made an essential part of the professional training for the rural 
ministry. The man going to the rural field ought to possess a 
fair knowledge of the main problems along the following lines: 

A broad idea of some one or more of the technical fields of 
farming, such as dairying, fruit growing, etc. 

The outlines of farm management and business control. 

The large economic relationships of agriculture. 

The social aspects of rural life, and the social institutions in 
their peculiar character, such as schools and means of agricultural 
education, government, recreative life, organizations, etc. 

Finally the country pastor should be a fixture — not neces- 
sarily in one parish. But there should be a distinct profession — 
the country ministry. It should command the services of the best 
men. It should have an esprit du corps. It should have a definite 
program. It should have a literature and the machinery for 
frequent conference and for aggressive propaganda. Let there 
be then an organized movement on behalf of the renaissance of 
the country church. 

I hold that the problem of the country church is the most 
important aspect of the rural problem. It touches the highest 
point in the redirection of rural life. It sounds the deepest note 
in the harmonizing of the factors of a permanent rural civilization. 
It speaks the most eloquent word in the struggle to maintain the 
status of the farming class. Can the church rise to its 
opportunities ? 

Amherst, Mass. Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD. 





The Unity of God 


ONE PHASE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY 
OF GOD WITH SOME CONSEQUENCES* 





It is part of the irony of the position in which the holder of 
a chair of Semitic languages in a theological seminary stands, that 
when, as is now my case, he must publicly represent his seminary, 
he is of necessity driven far afield to find a subject at once suitable 
for the occasion and pertinent to his own sphere. Any such 
lecture as that which I have now to deliver must have direct 
bearing on Christian theology and must also have its origin and 
essential idea within the dominion of my chair. 

Yet I would be very far from admitting that the study of the 
Semitic languages and literatures can never be any other than 
a humble and ancillary attendant on or introduction to the lofty 
themes over which my colleagues preside, and that the student 
of these languages, when he ventures into the halls of theology, 
must of necessity emulate the conduct of that animal of proverb, 
which is supposed to be imperturbable save when in a strange 
garret. If the theology which, of late years, I have read most 
diligently has been in Arabic and of a Muhammadan complexion, 
it has been veritable theology, nevertheless. And — dare I con- 
fess it? — when a few weeks ago, for the purposes of this lecture, 
I resumed my long interrupted studies in Christian theologians 
and read some of their more recent lucubrations, I was struck 
with a curious lack of dialectic definiteness, with a deficiency in 
metaphysical background and with an all-covering, if not obscur- 
ing, haze of sentiment. As I groped my way through impeding 
mushiness, it was as though round me was circling a wild dance 
of undistributed middles, and that I was being hunted down by 
fallacies of pathos and forms of speech. My old friends, the 

*This paper was delivered as the annual address at the opening of the Semi- 
nary, September 22, 1909. Probably it is hardly necessary to emphasize that it deals 
with one phase only of the doctrine of the unity of God. Especially all considera- 


tions of modern metaphysical theories of personality is of necessity and intention 
omitted. 
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theologians of Islam, might be wooden; they might be dry; they 
might be startling in their premises and inhuman in their conclu- 
sions, but they had a notion of what an argument meant, and 
once you began with them, you were fairly constrained to go on 
in their company. 

Is it possible, then, I would now humbly ask, that we may, 
peradventure, learn something from them? That this same 
unflinching rectitude in running down a dialectic trail, narrow, 
it may be, but definite and real, may have suggestion and value 
for us? I hardly think that we shall be led to accept their con- 
clusions in the large and embrace Islam, but it may be that the 
logical consequences of some positions which many of us airily 
take up, but which Islam has really worked out and seen to the 
end, may have meaning for us and warning, or otherwise. 

In illustration of this thesis, I am going to be greatly daring 
and shall carry the war direct into Latium. 

We hear much, in these last days, of monism. The demand 
for a basal and ultimate unity is felt by many as a necessity of 
thought, although some pragmatists, working from life itself 
and its multiple phenomena, seem drifting back to an almost poly- 
theistic, at least polydzmonistic position. On another side, the 
humanizing of the person of Christ has gone so far that a new 
development, this time on historical rather than metaphysical 
grounds, of the old-fashioned Unitarianism is upon us, 

Now that same old-fashioned Unitarianism never had a fair 
chance to develop itself and show what was in it by itself. In 
spite of the high intellectual standing of its leaders, it was 
always professed by a comparatively small body, one affected 
by conceptions and emotions from without rather than by the 
development of its own essential ideas within. Save at rare 
and short intervals, it never reached that vital organic fervor 
by which a religious body sweeps on in the conquering power 
of its personal idea, and spreads and subdues to its own 
image. Unitarianism was rather a negative protest than a 
positive assertion. It stated its protest, and then, protesting 
still, it carried off with it all the accumulated growth of 
Trinitarian thought, feeling and morals, without any special 
consideration of how these might rhyme with that protest. Some 
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few worked it out, such as Emerson, but these speedily drifted 
outside even of Unitarianism. ‘Those that remained took over, 
held and used all the long inheritance of the Christian Church 
and believed that that inheritance could continue logical in life 
and work, even when separated from the most essential ideas of 
the community that had heired it, developed it and passed it on. 
It was, then, most natural that Unitarianism should dwindle, 
peak and pine. The masses of the people, in the long run, think 
logically. 

And the new Unitarianism which begins by trying to do full 
justice to the human Jesus, follows the same path. It seeks to 
carry over the emotional content of Christianity, after abandon- 
ing the metaphysical realities which make that emotion abidingly 
possible. The incarnate Word is a metaphor, mythologized and 
misinterpreted, but it is still to declare to us the Father and to 
be the Light of the world. The Holy Ghost is a figurative expres- 
sion, but it is still to be the abiding Comforter and the Lord and 
Giver of life. We are to be strict monists, and yet we are to be 
branches of the Vine, nourished by the mystical Vision. 

But if we are to be Unitarians as to the person of God, is all 
this possible? That is, if God is to be conceived as an internal 
as well as an external unity, how will that conception, in the 
ultimate working out, affect our feeling towards Him, affect our 
doctrine of Him? Our historical Unitarianism, as I have said, 
never faced that problem; or, rather, it thought that it could take 
the Christian conception of God, cut away from that conception 
the elements to which it objected and retain the rest. But you 
cannot take a man, if I may be allowed the parallel, cut away from 
him the organs of which you disapprove, and think that he will 
still remain a good-going and working man. The excision of a 
very small organ may upset the whole organism. And it is an 
organism with which we are dealing and not a mechanical 
combination. 

That is the problem which I now desire to put before you. 
But I will not approach it on the metaphysical side, tramping 
along on the hard a priori highway and deciding with dialectic 
how everything must come out. I would rather fall into the drift 
of the time, become a pragmatist for the nonce, and ask, What is 
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the practical result of such a doctrine? Does Unitarianism work? 
But it is useless, as I have tried to show, to test this practical 
result by the Unitarianism current among ourselves. That is far 
too thoroughly grafted and fertilized with Trinitarian ideas to 
produce aught but Trinitarian fruits. However much its theolo- 
gians may struggle, its God is far too much anthropomorphized 
and humanized to be consistent and logical. 

But this experiment has been worked out, neatly, cleanly and 
to the end. It is possible to see in the mirror of history what 
comes of such an idea when carried out consistently ; what, on 
one hand, is the system of theology that necessarily springs from 
it, and how, on another hand, the necessities of human nature 
meet and deal with that same inhuman system. The Muslim 
theologians have been through it all, and the Muslim people, on 
its side, has indicated very clearly, if only half consciously, how 
such an idea has met their needs. To put the outcome of that 
development — that experiment— before you, is my present 
object. 

Only in part does this development go back to Muhammad 
himself. Or, rather, out of the bundle of contradictory ideas 
which made up Muhammad’s religious mind, the theologians 
picked one and left the others. Muhammad was no systematizer ; 
certainly he had no coherent system of theology. His Allah, on 
one hand, was an awful unity, throned apart from all creation, 
creating, ruling, destroying all.. But, on another hand, he is 
depicted in the most frankly anthropomorphic terms both of body 
~ and of mind; and, on yet another, phrases are used of him which, 
fairly interpreted, can mean nothing else than immanence. To 
his rigidity in expressing the first of these aspects Muhammad 
had been forced by his conflict with the polytheism and polyde- 
monism of the Arabs; his own essentially concrete mind and his 
inheritance of Arab poetical expression led him to the second; 
his personal piety and feeling of immediate spiritual contact with 
the unseen and the divine dictated the third. But all three 
elements were working in him and are clearly expressed in the 
Qur’an and in the record of his life and sayings. 

But when Islam, in its development, drifted through its early 
controversies into the formulation of a dogmatic creed, it found 
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itself, by the necessity of the situation, gradually narrowed down 
to the first of these. The situation decreed that, more and more 
precisely, the starting point should be the absolute unity, internal 
and external, of Allah and the representation of that unity as a 
tremendous will. Its theologians were in contact and in some 
conflict with Christians. They had to see to it that into their 
presentation of Allah there should enter no touch of the concep- 
tion of the Christian Trinity, no possibility of a “ society ”— if I 
may use an expression that seems to be creeping into our own 
theology — in the divine nature. In the Qur’an Allah possesses 
a Word and a Spirit. They had to see to it that these should not 
be hypostatized into persons in any way. Again, the Qur’an is 
freely inconsistent on the subject of free-will and predestination. 
They had to maintain the supremacy of Allah, while explaining 
in some way the phenomena of will in man. Again, the Qur’an 
is as frank as the Old Testament in ascribing human attitudes 
and actions to Allah. They had to work out a doctrine which 
would fix, in these respects, a great gulf between Allah and his 
creation. And these theologians were also, if somewhat later 
yet still more vitally, in conflict with a curious combination of: 
Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism which had grown up among 
them. They had to rationalize their Allah, and turn him into a 
philosophically defensible conception. That is, they had to work 
out a philosophy of their theology to be its background and 
defense. It must be dialectically valid against Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the eternal cosmos with its concentric spheres under the 
rule of law, and against the Neoplatonic idea of dynamic emana- 
tion from the One. 

Such a philosophy they did work out, a philosophy of the 
most interesting and thoroughgoing originality. It was atomic 
in its basis, but its atoms were renewed every moment in time- 
atoms by the perpetually creative will of Allah. 

Into that, however, I do not need now to enter. Our question, 
rather, is the effect of all this upon their doctrine of the person 
of Allah. 

For a time the drift was to avoid philosophical difficulties by 
simplifying that doctrine. If we say, for example, that God has 
knowledge, it must be knowledge of something within himself 
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or outside of himself. If it is of something within himself, then 
there must be a duality in the divine nature. But if it is of some- 
thing outside of himself, then something — in this case his knowl- 
edge — depends upon something that is not God, and therefore 
his absoluteness is affected. We cannot say, then, that God has 
knowledge. Similarly it went as to other qualities, until God 
was reduced to a bare, undefinable, unknowable unity. 

But this stage in the development passed away and became a 
heresy, as premature conclusions in theology usually do. The 
person of Allah was re-equipped with qualities, worked out partly 
dialectically and partly on the basis of texts in the Qur’an. And 
even as to those based upon texts, their possibility would first be 
proved dialectically and then their actual existence demonstrated 
from the Qur’an. And, at the last, when some doctrine proved 
rationally unintelligible, pains would be taken to show that it was 
not in real contradiction with reason, that the difficulty only was 
that reason could not comprehend how the thing should be so. 
This, it was explained, was only because our reason was ham- 
pered by its earthly tabernacle from understanding things as they 
were in themselves. If the veil of the flesh were lifted from us, 
then we would not only see but understand. In such doctrines, in 
a word, there was no contradiction to reason, but for their under- 
standing an extension of reason was necessary. 

Thus the theologians, because of passages in the Qur’an, felt 
compelled to say that, even as Allah knows everything by his 
essence, existent and non-existent, so he sees and hears every- 
thing. Thus Allah knows the possible, the necessary and the 
impossible from all eternity by his knowledge, and the connection 
of his knowledge with the things known is actual and complete. 
But he hears and sees all things, necessary and possible, from all 
eternity by his qualities of hearing and seeing, and the connection 
from all eternity, before these things exist, is an eternal, potential 
one. Thereafter, when they come into existence, the connection 
is factual and in time. But we must not think that the connection 
of Allah’s seeing is only with visible things, and of his hearing is 
only with audible things — that is, with things audible and visible 
from our point of view. Rather, just as he knows everything, so 
he sees and hears everything; he hears visible things and he sees 
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audible things. His hearing and seeing is not by means of senses, 
but by his very essence, and thus is as broad and universal as 
his knowledge. How this connection takes place, and it is this 
which the Qur’an means when it calls Allah a Seer and a Hearer, 
we with our limitations cannot know. But there is nothing in it 
contrary to reason, rather, so far as by analogies we can compre- 
hend the nature of Allah, we see that so it must be. Some theo- 
logians, indeed, went further and endeavored to show that, on 
the basis of their atomic theory, hearing and seeing were essen- 
tially the same, and that difference entered only with fleshly 
organs. But most were content to leave it on the basis above; 
that is that the fact was so and that it was not contrary to reason, 
although we could not now understand how it was so. Further, 
Allah knows, hears and sees his own essence also, along with his 
qualities, by means of his knowledge, seeing and hearing, from all 
eternity, actually and completely. 

But what, finally, is the relation of these qualities to the essence 
of Allah? If they are separate from that essence, then there is 
multiplicity in Allah, and they may even be hypostatized into 
persons in Allah’s essence, just as in the theology of the Greek 
Church there is a tendency to regard the persons of the Trinity 
as hypostatized qualities. Some, earlier, met this by affirming 
that these qualities were the essence of Allah, and not things in 
his essence. But the final orthodox position, based apparently on 
human psychology, seems to have been that, while they exist in 
his essence, we cannot say either that they are he, or that they 
are other than he. There they are in some way, but either state- 
ment would carry us into an indefensible position, 

Before I now go on to put before you, in orderly fashion, a 
full statement of the qualities of Allah according to the Muslim 
theologians, let me first premise what was for them the fundamen- 
tal impossibility in him. That was, in a word, and in the philo- 
sophical sense, passibility, the possibility of receiving impressions, 
of being affected from without. Allah could suffer no change, 
could experience no emotions. Sorrow, pity, love, desire could 
have no part in him. When he acts, it is not because of any action 
or reaction of motives and purposes within him; it is by simple, 
arbitrary will. It is next to impossible for us to conceive of a 
character that is reduced to will as its one characteristic, but that 
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is all there is in Allah. And what else could there be in a pure 
unity, unaffectable from without? If there were within that char- 
acter the elements of a society, we can see at once how all the 
emotions, all the affections, all the possibilities of change might 
there exist, and from there might have their sphere, both of 
action and reaction, extended to the world; but if we start with 
a unity, then a change can come only through unconditioned will. 
Allah can act; but nothing can affect Allah. Then the acting of 
Allah, being based on no considerations, can be by nothing but 
caprice. The God of the Hebrews was so frankly anthropomor- 
phic that there was a kindly humor in their conception of the 
round world and all the creatures therein as his playthings. The 
God of Calvinism requires man not only to glorify him but to 
enjoy him forever, and at once the blessedness of the life hidden 
in him is brought under the covert of the wings of his sovereign 
will. But in the God of the formal theology of Islam, removed 
from all kindly influences of love, sympathy, interest, we have an 
iron force, unaffectable, unchangeable, which has not even the 
one safeguard which goes with the forces of nature, that they 
are calculable and foretellable. He, rather, has in him an element 
which makes him incalculable ; no one can reckon on him, no one 
— permit me the metaphor — can tell how he will curve the ball. 
That is his will. 

But notice that I speak here of the God of the formal theology 
of Islam, the idea of God which logically results from the premise 
of his unity. Muslims, of course, on their way through the world, 
think of him so only when they think of him formally. At other 
times they pray to him, entreat him, and know that he hears, 
loves, considers them. But when they begin to speak theologi- 
cally, that is what they are driven to say. 

Let me now take up these qualities in order. Of course, there 
are many different arrangements of them, and some slight varia- 
tion as to them. But the order and statement of them which I 
now use are derived from one of the regular text-books of the 
Azhar University of Cairo, and would be admitted at once 
throughout Sunnite Islam as a fairly representative presentation.* 


*Itis the Atfayat al- Awwam by Muhammad al-Fudili. I have translated it in full 
in Appendix Ito my Development of Muslim Theology. Perhaps I may refer also to my 
article 4Mah in the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam. 
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The first quality is Existence, which is to be regarded either 
as an uncaused state in his essence or as the very self of his 
essence. Into the proof of his existence I do not here go. 

Second is his Priority to everything else; that is that he, and 
he only, is eternal a parte ante. 

Third is Continuance. He will never cease to be. 

Fourth is his Difference from all created things. This is one 
of the most fundamental and characteristic points in Muslim 
theology. No terms applicable to a created being may be applied 
to him, or if they are—as so often in the Qur’an — it must be 
clearly understood that their meaning as applied to created things 
is no clue to their meaning when applied to Allah. Therefore we 
may use the terms that he has used of himself in the Qur’an but 
always with this understanding ; and we must not use any other 
terms than these. Thus one extreme theologian even said that 
we could cali Allah, al-Wahhab, the Bounteous Giver, because he 
had so called himself in the Qur’an (iii, 6; xxxviii, 8, 34) ; but we 
must not speak of him as al-Wahib, the Giver, as that term is not 
so used. So, in general, from the anthropomorphic terms in the 
Qur’an, we must not draw any conclusions as to Allah’s nature. 
He may be called “ Most Merciful” there, but that does not mean 
that he has a quality, Mercy, corresponding to anything in man. 
If he could be so described — that is, in similar terms with man — 
then he, too, would be a created being. 

Fifth is Aseity, or Self-subsistence. Allah has no need of a 
subject in which to exist, or of a bringer into existence and a 
specifier of his existence. 

Sixth is Unity. That means unity in essence and qualities 
and acts, both internal and external. His essence is not a com- 
pound, nor is there in existence or possibility any other essence 
resembling his. He has only one quality of each kind, nor has 
any other being a quality like his. He alone possesses an act; no 
other being possesses any act at all. You will observe that we 
must not say, as analogy might suggest, that no other being pos- 
sesses an act like that of Allah. Allah creates us and he creates 
all that we do, immediately, directly, without secondary causes. 
The unity of Allah, therefore, is a basis for his essential difference 
from all other beings, and also for his being absolutely the only 
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real agent in existence. Second causes, the idea of nature, the 
existence of a power to do this or that created in things, man’s 
having by Allah’s will any real part in an action — all these are 
denied. 

Seventh is Power. Allah’s Power, as described by the Muslim 
theologians, seems to be a dematerialization of the hand of Allah. 
Indeed, certain aspects of it are described as a grasping. It has 
two kinds of connection with things— both entities and non- 
entities — one potential from all eternity and the other actual in 
time. Thus in the case of every individual from all eternity until 
the Last Day there may be said to be seven phases of this connec- 
tion: (i) a connection with the individual from all eternity; 
(ii) a connection of grasping, or holding in the hand, before actual 
existence; (iii) actual connection with the individual, bringing 
him into existence in time ; (iv) a connection of grasping, or hold- 
ing in the hand, during existence ; (v) actual connection, bringing 
the individual to non-existence; (vi) connection of grasping, or 
holding in the hand; (vii) actual connection, bringing into exist- 
ence on the Day of Resurrection. In all this, it is tolerably plain 
that the desire is to show that not only Allah’s decree is eternal, 
but that his Power in relation to every creature is also eternal, 
even though the creature is not, in the strict sense, in existence. 
He is in existence, so far as concerns the eternal, potential grasp 
of the Power of Allah. This, if I mistake not, might be described 
as a super-refinement of supra-lapsarianism. At any rate the 
logic is inhumanly overwhelming. 

Eighth is Will. It is that by which Allah specifies which of 
two possible and mutually opposed things shall come into exist- 
ence. It, like Allah’s Power, deals with the possible only, although 
some held that Allah could will the impossible ; for example, could 
require of a creature what was outside of that creature’s ability. 
And Will has two connections, one potential and one actual, both 
from all eternity. This is God’s eternal decree, according to 
Islam. Every possible thing, then, even to the vague thoughts 
that suddenly rise in the mind, is controlled by Allah, by his Will 
and his Power. 

Ninth is Knowledge ; with it I have already dealt. 

Tenth is Life. If anyone knows, hears, sees, he must also be 
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living, although the converse does not hold. And the proof that 
knowledge, power, will and life exist in Allah is this created 
world. That is worked out by the analogy of a man making any- 
thing. He knows what he would do, he wills it, he does, he could 
not unless he had life. But in the case of Allah, knowledge, will, 
power are not in sequence ; the idea of succession is only for our 


comprehension. 

Eleventh and Twelfth are Hearing and Seeing. With these 
I have already dealt. 

Thirteenth is Speech. Its basts lies in statements in the Qur’an 
that Allah on certain occasions spoke. In itself it is an eternal 
quality subsisting in the essence of Allah, not words nor sounds 
nor language. On one side it is a Adyoe évdcdferog and on another 
it is not reason but mental speech. Apparently its origin connects 
directly with the Eternal Word which was with God, only that 
word is not hypostatized, but kept in the condition of a quality, 
at once the essence of Allah and not his essence. What is under- 
stood from the Qur’an equals what we would understand from 
that eternal quality if the veil were removed from us. Here you 
will notice that the analogy is very close with the Eternal Word, 
on one hand, and with its earthly manifestation in Jesus, on the 
other. 

I now pass over a number of purely formal and scholastic 
articles, and come to the Forty-first, which is on Possibility in the 
case of Allah. It is open to Allah to do anything, to create good 
or evil, faith in one person and unbelief in another, knowledge 
in one and ignorance in another. Here we have the sovereign 
ruler of the Old Testament, robbed of his human feelings and 
emotions, but left with all his absoluteness of sway. Nothing is 
incumbent upon Allah, even to do that which is best for a creature. 
We see that the fact is so, for afflictions descend upon little chil- 
dren, who cannot have merited them. And when Allah rewards 
the obedient, it is a pure grace from him; and when he punishes 
the rebellious, it is simple justice from him. He is not advantaged 
by their obedience, nor injured by their rebellion. He himself is 
the only Advantager, the only Injurer. He leads astray whom 
he wills, and guides aright whom he wills. Acts of obedience and 
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rebellion are simply signs of his rewarding and punishing ; they, 
like all acts of good and evil, are by his creation. 

So far, the theological text-book which I have been using. 
The awful text, “ without natural affections,” is probably the 
nearest description of the being there put before us. Yet we can 
hardly escape the assurance that unto that last must an absolutely 
separate and absolutely unified being come. 

I turn now to another tractate* for some other details. On the 
basis of Qur’anic texts some held that Allah could require of his 
creatures that which they had not the means to perform. But all 
held that it was open to Allah to pain and punish his creatures 
without sin preceding or recompense following. Were they not 
his own property? And no man can be said to oppress that which 
is his own. Nor can it be incumbent on him to requite them after- 
wards for their sufferings. Nothing is incumbent upon Allah; in 
fact, the term “ incumbent ” is unintelligible in his case. 

But if it be said that for Allah to inflict pain without cause 
is vile on his part and unfitting his wisdom, it may be said, Is 
not the vile that which does not agree with an object? Then no 
action of Allah can be vile because he has no object which he 
desires to attain, and he need not consider the object desired by 
anyone else. And as for wisdom, his wisdom is to know the real 
nature of things and arrange their action according to his will. 

You will see that the perfect purposelessness and caprice of 
Allah could hardly be more definitely stated. 

Again, knowledge of Allah and obedience to him are incum- 
bent on men only because he has so made them, and not because 
of any requirement of reason. The proof of this is most complete 
but somewhat startling. 

If reason did require obedience to Allah, it would be either 
for an object or for no object. But it could not be for no object; 
reason does not trifle. And if it were for an object, that object 
would be either Allah’s or the creature’s. But Allah has nothing 

to do with objects or advantages ; faith and unbelief, obedience and 
disobedience are nothing to him. The object must, then, be the 
creature’s. It must, further, either be in this world or in that to 
come. But in this world the creature has no object in obeying 





* The /hya of al-Ghazzali. 
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Allah. That means only weariness and a subduing of the lusts 
without recompense here. And as for the other world, on the 
basis of reason how does he know that Allah will recompense 
obedience and not perhaps punish it? So far as reason goes 
obedience and disobedience are the same; the creature cannot tell 
what Allah requires. Nothing but the divine law can instruct 
him there. 

That, one might almost say, is an end to the matter. Allah 
is so separate from his creatures, is so incomprehensible, has so 
little touch of kinship with them, is not their father, has not borne 
their flesh and known their sorrows, has not tabernacled with 
them, has not been revealed to them by his Word made flesh; 
has not been to them an indwelling Holy Ghost; is so absolutely 
separated from all sympathy with them by his remote, unkindred 
nature — verily a God afar off ! — that in seeking him and obeying 
him there is no joy in this world, only great weariness, while in 
the world to come, the joys of Paradise can be obtained only by 
obeying the unconditioned prescripts of his will. 

But you may well ask, How could such a theological scheme 
as this continue to exist as a religion? As a matter of fact, it did 
not and does not. The religion of the people of Islam is a quite 
different thing. This is only a dialectic reductio ad absurdum 
of one of the several contradictory aspects of the Allah of 
Muhammad and his Qur’an. This scheme is undoubtedly their 
standard theology unto this day; but it is certainly not their 
standard religious attitude. Yet it exercises its influence from 
time to time in the most curious way, and that influence is often 
strong and almost overwhelming. You can never tell when this 
absolute Allah, unconditioned and unhampered within and with- 
out, may not reassert itself. 

Take as an example the idea of the love of Allah — both for 
him and by him. Very frequently in the Qur’an Allah is spoken 
of as the Merciful, the Clement, the Kind, the Forgiving, the 
Repenter (of the evil), the Loving. His love for men is fre- 
quently mentioned. In the traditions still more emphasis is laid 
upon these aspects, and in the later mystical literature, and that 
means practically all the devotional literature of Islam, the repre- 
sentation of the relation of the individual soul and Allah as that 
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of a lover and a beloved recurs with a wearying iteration. Devout 
Islam has never had any question as to the personal relation 
between Allah and men. 

For example, one great theologian, al-Ghazzali, gives an entire 
book of his standard theological treatise to the doctrine of the 
blessed life here upon earth. He calls it “‘ The Book of love for 
Allah and of the longing for him and of friendly intercourse with 
him and good pleasure in him.” Imagine anything of the kind 
with the being that I have described! In it he enters upon this 
personal intercourse at great length, demonstrates its intellectual 
possibility and the fact of its existence. But what, he is compelled 
to ask, is meant by the love of Allah for his creatures? He is, 
you see, a conscientious, systematic theologian and cannot be 
content with evident facts; he must show how they fit the theo- 
logical scheme. Let me quote the abstract of his answer which I 
have already given in my article on Blessedness in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. “ That Allah does love his 
creatures is plain from diverse passages in the Qur’an (e. g., iii, 
160, 222; v. 21, 59; lxi. 4) and from many traditions. ‘ Love’ 1s 
a word applied first to human relationships and secondly to Allah. 
But when words are so transferred the meaning is always changed. 
They can never mean the same thing in man and Allah. In man 
love is an inclination of the soul to something that suits it, that 
is lacking in it, and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the Perfect, the 
Unchanging, who can contemplate nothing but Himself and His 
own acts, as there is nothing else in existence. Love, then, in 
Allah means (1) the removal of the veil from the heart of the 
creature that he may see Allah; (2) the giving of power to the 
creature to draw near to Allah; and (3) Allah’s willing this from 
all eternity. For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, inas- 
much as it is related to his eternal will, which requires that the 
creature in question should be given the power to follow the path 
that brings him near to Allah. But his love, in time, is in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there is no change in 
Allah, nor drawing near by Allah, nor supplying a lack in Allah. 
These terms apply only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s 
love are the trials which come upon creatures. If anyone loves 
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Allah and is sorely tried, he may know that Allah loves him, and 
is drawing him near through these trials.” 

In spite of the final thought of an education of mankind 
through their trials, you will observe that we have here the same 
untouchable, unaffectable deity. It is an abstract idea of abso- 
luteness with which we are dealing, and not the Father who had 
loved the Son from all eternity, and whose love the Son manifested 
to the world. 

Again, al-Ghazzali gives another Book* in the same treatise 
to developing the hidden nature of the heart of man, that mysteri- 
ous organ by which he can see and know Allah. Remember that 
it is al-Ghazzali’s peculiar merit that he was the first systematic 
theologian in Islam to find the final basis of all religious science 
in the personal experience of the individual believer. Dialectic 
he would use only as a defense and especially as a weapon against 
intellectualism. So here he puts before us in patient, long detail, 
the discipline of the traveler on his way through the world to the 
heavenly City. We are taught the nature of man and the won- 
drous union and relation of his body and his mind, that his heart 
is restless until it rests in God, that it is created for God, yet is 
constantly being assailed by the whisperings of devils. Its only 
strength and salvation is from Allah. Then al-Ghazzali closes 
thus : 

“ He whom Allah wills to guide, he opens his breast to Islam ; 
and he whom he wills to lead astray, he narrows his breast (Qur. 
vi, 125). He is the guider aright and the leader astray ; he does 
what he wills, and decides what he wishes; there is no opposer of 
his decision and no repeller of his decree. He created the Garden, 
and created for it a people, then used them in obedience, and he 
created the Fire and created for it a people, then used them in 
rebellion. And he informed his creation of the sign of the people 
of the Garden and of the sign of the people of the Fire; then said, 
‘The pure are in pleasure and the impure are in Jahim’ (blazing 
fire, i. e., hell; Qur. Ixxxii, 13, 14). Then he said, as has been 
handed down from the Prophet, ‘ These are in the Garden and I 
care not ; and these are in the Fire and I care not.’ So he is Allah 





*See chapters viii- x of my Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, and especially 
PP. 300-f, 
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Most High, the King, the Reality ; ‘He is not asked concerning 
what he does; but they are asked’ (Qur. xxi, 23).” 

For such ideas as that what can we do but vary the words of 
Field-Marshal Canrobert on the charge of the Six Hundred at 
Balaclava, “ It is magnificent but it is not — religion!” Although 
it is the utterance, careful, final, of one of the great masters of 
the religious instinct, of one of the keenest mystics of all time, it 
is not religion ; it is only an illustration of the abiding dominance 
of a rounded, logically perfected idea. 

And when the thunder of the hoofs of these warriors for the 
greater glory of God has echoed past, what is left? What was 
left for the Muslims? What is left for us? As I see it, only two 
possibilities. Either such a conception as the Christian Trinity, 
which breaks the awful impassibility of the logically unified abso- 
lute, which renders possible sympathy, affection, love, trust; 
which makes God knowable — that is how the Son reveals the 
Father to us; which makes us the Sons of God, partakers of the 
divine nature, and not simply the creatures of his hand; which 
finds within the Christian Church the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
the Lord and Giver of life ; and which yet preserves God— Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost — as a conscious, knowing, feeling, willing 
individual. Either that or Pantheism, in which the many vanish 
in the one, and the one vanishes in the many. 

Islam, wittingly and unwittingly, chose Pantheism. All think- 
ing, religious Muslims are mystics. All, too, are Pantheists, but 
some do not know it. Al-Ghazzali, from the time of his conver- 
sion, labored to harmonize a religious attitude which was purely 
Pantheistic with a religious system of the severest Unitarianism. 
Later Islam has followed his norm, and walked in his path. But 
inasmuch as his system held in it so essential a contradiction, 
divergencies to one side or the other have been very numerous. 
Most numerous of all have been those towards conscious Pan- 
theism in some one or other of its phases ; fewer by far have given 
themselves to the specifically dogmatic faith. Many still continue 
to attempt combination after combination of these opposites. 

And if we would read the lesson of history — not only the 
lesson which Islam brings, but that lesson reiterated again and 
again in the history of the Christian Church — we will find the 
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same result. All attempts to simplify the metaphysical basis of 
our faith have, under the test of time and life, failed. Deists and 
theists have come and gone. Ethics and natural theology have 
claimed their own and more, have had, for a time, their claims 
allowed and then have vanished. In many ways the Christian 
Church has moved; the guidance of the Spirit has not failed it. 
Its faith has seen many hypotheses, has been enfolded in many 
garments. But to the seeker in the great space that lies between 
materialism and Pantheism the presentation that still expresses 
most adequately the mystery behind our lives is that in the 
Christian Trinity, and the words that come the nearest are those 


of the Nicene Creed. 
Duncan BLack MaAcDOoNALD. 
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DENNEY’S JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 


In this volume Dr. Denney has written one of the great books 
of the present time. 

The object which he has placed before himself is to discuss 
the two essential questions which are irresistibly raised by a 
candid reading of the New Testament: (1) Is the Christianity 
represented in its writings a faith that ascribes to Jesus Christ 
all that is determinative of the destiny of the soul — that is to 
say, a faith which has Christ for its object and not a faith which 
has Him simply as its pattern? and (2) If this be the Christianity 
of the New Testament, can it justify itself by appeal to Jesus’ 
consciousness regarding Himself? (p. 2). 

That these questions are important in our day needs hardly 
any argument. In fact, this second question is the vital question 
in present day thinking. For, whatever the faith of the early 
Christians may have been regarding Jesus, if it was not supported 
by Jesus’ own mind as to Himself, it matters little what it was — 
how it exalted Jesus, or assigned to Him the origin of Christianity, 
or held Him as the source of the World’s redemption — it was 
simply the product of the religious fancy of the early disciples — 
their hero worship of Christ — and Jesus becomes nothing more 
than an Ideal personage lacking historic reality. 

These questions the author proceeds to investigate. He con- 
fesses frankly that he is not indifferent to the results of his study, 
and this confession strengthens one’s confidence in his work, 
for no one can be indifferent to these results to whom the 
investigation is vital. To profess, as Schmiedel does, an indiffer- 
ence as to whether one’s faith is that of the Early Church or 
whether the facts regarding Jesus’ own life and thought justified 
the Church’s faith —in fact, whether the Jesus of one’s faith 
ever existed —is simply to disqualify oneself as a competent 
investigator of the problem. 

In dealing with these questions, the first one is approached 
from the point of the varied personalities behind the New Testa- 
ment writings. With a clearness of exegetic vision that compels 





Jesus and the Gospel, by James Denney, D.D., pp. ix, 368. New York, A. C. Arm- 
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attention there is presented the thought of Apostle and Evangelist 
and Preacher and Prophet as it discloses their individual experi- 
ence Of Jesus Christ, and we are shown that, in spite of all 
differences in the men themselves and all variety in the character 
of their writings, they unite in assigning Him a divine position 
which determines everything in the relations of God and man. 

The effect of the answer to this first question upon the dis- 
cussion of the second is immediate — in fact, we do not feel that 
the author has given it all the significance it deserves. For, 
if this be the common estimate of Jesus on the part of these 
New Testament writers, then one cannot but ask: “ How was 
it possible that, in spite of all their differences of personality and 
varieties of writing, there came such a unity of conviction on 
this one point?” That it was mere accident is obviously un- 
thinkable; it is equally beyond thought that it was a deliberate 
literary agreement, or the result of a formal doctrinal position. 
Such an understanding among the writers, or such a formulation 
of their ideas extending from the first utterances of the early 
disciples to the close of the Apostolic Age, is not within the 
range of possible things. 

In other words, the second question is settled by the answer 
to the first; for the simple fact of such a unity of conviction 
on the part of these so greatly differing writers makes almost 
irresistible the inference that they could have had no other source 
for their conviction regarding Jesus, save Jesus’ conviction re- 
garding Himself. 

In approaching this second question, the author considers 
in a preliminary way the apostolic assertion of Jesus’ resurrection. 
It is obvious that this question must be faced frankly and fully 
before any further discussion is entered upon; for if this resur- 
rection did not take place, then the historic basis of the Apostolic 
faith falls to the ground. Their faith was in a resurrected Jesus; 
they never preached Jesus except as risen. If, therefore, Jesus 
never rose, their faith was factless, and there is really no need 
seriously to consider it. As evidence for the Resurrection of 
Jesus the author gives first place, not to the historical narratives 
of the Evangelists — which, in fact, he believes to be the least 
important evidence of all — but to the existence of the Christian 
Church itself, a phenomenon which he holds inexplicable except 
on the assumption that Jesus’ Resurrection is a fact of history 
(pp. 100-102). 

The Church could not have come into being through a purely 
self-suggested Easter faith. If one doubts this statement, he 
has only to examine in detail the personal testimony of Paul — 
the oldest witness—as, in fact, the testimony of the early 
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disciples generally, and he will find that the significance of their 
assertion of the Resurrection of Jesus is that it was preached 
to the world as the ground of all the hope it had in the salvation 
offered it by God. They did not hold it as a metaphysical tenet, 
not even as a mere historical fact, but as an event in the life 
of Jesus and in their own experience which divinely justified the 
hope of eternal life, and from the beginning its moral effect upon 
character and life was immediate. It was the fire that set aflame 
the disciple band itself and by their preaching burned its way 
through the sin of the world. 

With this preliminary consideration of the Resurrection, the 
author comes to his second question — which he terms the “ Self 
Revelation of Jesus.” 

This, however, is prefaced by a critical discussion of his 
Synoptic sources — not in detail, but as the vital point of what 
may be scientifically considered the primary historical material 
which they contain— with the result that he finds, with the 
recognized scholarship of today, that this material is furnished 
by the Gospel of Mark and the Teaching Source (Q) common 
to Matthew and Luke. Incidentally, he pays his respects to 
those mental attitudes towards the Gospels which eliminate from 
them the Jesus of the Christian faith — the attitude which pre- 
supposes such a Jesus to be unthinkable, and those two curiously 
contrasted attitudes: the one of which accepts the Jesus of faith 
without bothering about whether He is historically provable (the 
pious attitude of ignorance that does not want to know the Bible, 
but only to believe it); the other of which accepts the Jesus 
of history only in so far as He can be proven to be an impossi- 
bility of faith (the agnostic attitude of ignorance that wants to 
know the Bible only as it cannot believe it). 

This brings the author to his detailed study of Jesus’ revela- 
tion of Himself. This covers almost one-half of the book and 
discloses a sanity of exegetical judgment that moves the dis- 
cussion along its way with a power of conviction that otherwise 
would be largely lacking. This judgment is not affected by the 
fact that at some individual points one is disposed to question 
the interpretation of the passages, e. g., the acceptance of the 
Markan record of the contents of the Baptist’s preaching (p. 179), 
or the understanding of the individual Temptations (p. 188). 
The impression is a general one and wholly independent of 
specific points of personal opinion. The author presents to us 
the Jesus of this primary Gospel material, and we find it difficult 
to understand how an unprejudiced reader of these pages can 
believe that He thought of Himself as anyone different from 
what the early disciples believed Him to be — as one who was 
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not simply another of ourselves, even though better than our- 
selves, but who was essentially different from ourselves and be- 
cause of this difference determines the destiny of man in all his 
relations to God (pp. 201, 213, 235, 275, etc.). 

It is doubtless in that portion of his book which the author 
designates the “ Conclusion” that most readers will find cause 
for hesitation in following him. On the basis of his historical 
findings as to the faith of the Early Church regarding Christ 
and as to the consciousness of Christ regarding Himself, the 
author claims that in the conditions imposed upon the member- 
ship and the ministry of the Church there should be a clear 
separation between the things which constitute essential Christian 
faith and those which belong to the developments from them or 
the corollaries to them. The former are the product of the soul’s 
primary experience of Christ and represent that spiritual attitude 
toward Him which He Himself claimed and the first disciples 
recognized as fundamental; the latter are the reasonings from 
or along with this primary attitude toward Him and represent 
that intellectual and experiential freedom of Christian life, which 
we see in the Early Church itself, and which belongs as right 
to every individual Christian life. As expressing this distinction, 
the author suggests as the only statement which should be 
required of Christian faith, “I believe in God through Jesus 
Christ His Only Son, our Lord and Saviour.” 

For the writer’s part, he cannot see how this is anything but 
the logical result of the presentation which the author has made 
in the argument of his book. He has given there the essential 
unity of faith amid the wide differences of thought which obtained 
in the Apostolic Church, and it was on the common position of 
their faith, not on its divergences, that they placed their recog- 
nition of essential Christian brotherhood. It is not supposable 
that the ages which have intervened since then, however fruitful 
they may have been in a better understanding of the Person of 
Christ and the character of His work for the world, have dis- 
covered other conditions of fellowship with those who are His 
disciples, much less of personal union with Him. “ Quadri- 
laterals ” and Papal summons to return to the true Church have 
no standing beside this expression of the Gospel and Apostolic 
unity of faith. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that as the author 
admits (pp. 351, 357f), even this statement of a “uniting con- 
fession of faith” presupposes, if not an acknowledgment of a 
reconciliation between man and God as accomplished in the death 
of Christ, at least an acknowledgment of the supernatural as 
evidenced in Christ’s person and in the fact of His resurrection, 
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and the query is immediately raised how far this confession can 
be made, not so much by those who see in Calvary nothing but 
the climax of a righteous life in its struggle against the over- 
whelming odds of Jewish national pride, but by those who see 
nothing supernatural in Christianity at all—to whom Christ is 
simply one of ourselves, though the best of us, and His death 
devoid of any supernatural sequence in a physical resurrection. 
In view of the modern tendency to unite the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian communions on the basis of an idealized Christianity, 
even this essential confession, presupposing what it does, must 
prove too dogmatic and the issue will have to be drawn between 
a Christianity of the New Testament or no Christianity at all. 
To have this issue drawn and drawn as it is so calmly and with 
such challenge in this remarkable book, the writer is perfectly 
content. 
M. W. JACOBUS. 


The third volume of Prof. Charles Foster Kent’s Historical Bible has 
just appeared, and is entitled Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah. 
In accordance with the general plan of this useful work, the most im- 
portant passages of the books of Kings and of the Prophets from 
the division of the kingdom to the Babylonian Exile are arranged 
in chronological order, and are provided with brief introductions desig- 
nating their age and describing the historical situation in the ancient 
Orient in the period of which they speak. This is an abbreviated form 
of the work known as “ The Student’s Old Testament,” and is designed 
for the use of schools and colleges. In the arrangement of material, 
the author follows the commonly accepted views of modern criticism, 
and avoids the extreme positions of the more radical school. His 
work may be taken as fairly representative of the average critical 
position of the day. The general standpoint is that of the school founded 
by Wellhausen. Deuteronomy, for instance, is introduced at the be- 
ginning of Jeremiah’s ministry, and it is taken for granted that the 
priestly legislation was unknown until after the Exile. This little volume 
may be cordially commended as an admirable handbook for beginners 
in the study of biblical history. (Scribner, pp. 323. $1.00 net.) 

a on 2 


Many commentaries have been written on the Book of Isaiah, but 
there is still room for a new work which shall avoid the defects of its 
predecessors. Such a work is given us in the Book of Isaiah by G. H. 
Box, M.A., with a prefatory note by Prof. S. R. Driver. The aim of 
this work is to give a new translation, based upon a critically revised 
text, and independent both of the Authorized and the Revised Version, 
in which as far as possible the rhythmical form of the original is re- 
produced. The book as a whole and the separate prophecies are divided 
into sections with brief introductions explaining the scope of each 
oracle and giving the historical occasion which called it forth. Numerous 
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foot-notes explain the textual emendations, and give such comments as 
are necessary for the understanding of the translation. The author’s 
position is the modern critical one, but he does not follow the extreme 
positions of Cheyne, Volz, and others, who bring down the Messianic 
prophecies and many other sections of the first half of Isaiah to a 
date long after the exile. The general position of the author is similar 
to that of Duhm, Marti and Driver. Chapters 40-55 are assigned to the 
period of the exile, and chapters 56-66 of a time shortly before the 
appearance of Nehemiah. The historical, critical introductions are ad- 
mirably written, and in almost all cases will commend themselves to 
the judgment of the reader. The translation shows thorough knowledge 
of the Hebrew, and is probably the best version that has yet appeared 
in English. Such a critical version as this is the finest sort of a com- 
mentary, and, possessing it, we do not miss the elaborated discussions 
which fill the pages of other authors. On the whole, this is probably 
the most useful modern commentary on Isaiah that can be put into the 
hands of a student. (Macmillan, pp. 365. $2.25 net.) 
Lite & 


Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, surgeon of the Hospital of the London 
Jews Society in Jerusalem, has spent many years in Palestine, and is 
thoroughly familiar with its language and its life. The earlier years 
of his service were spent at Safed in Central Galilee, and during that 
period he had large opportunity to familiarize himself with the topog- 
raphy and the history of that region. On numerous subsequent tours 
through the country he has refreshed his memory and reinvestigated 
obscure points. The results of all this study he has gathered up in a 
series of articles in the Biblical World which have just been republished 
in a small volume entitled Studies in Galilee, with a preface by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. The first chapter is devoted to the physical 
features, boundaries, and chief towns of lower and upper Galilee, 
the upper Jordan valley and the lakes; the second to the inland fisheries 
of Galilee; the third to Gennesaret; the fourth to Capernaum; the 
fifth to Chorazin and Bethsaida; the sixth to the ancient synagogues 
that have recently been excavated by the German Expedition; and 
the seventh to Galilee in the time of Christ. New light is thrown upon 
the disputed site of Capernaum, which is identified with Tell Hum. The 
volume as a whole is the best work on the geography of Galilee that 
has yet appeared, and is a most useful introduction to the study of 
gospel history. The chapters on the inland fisheries and the ancient 
synagogues in particular are full of new illustrative material. The book 
is provided with copious indexes of authors and biblical passages. 
(University of Chicago Press, pp. 154. ($1.00 net.) yes. 


The new volume of Cambridge Biblical Essays should find a place in 
every minister’s study, while thoughtful laymen may find in it much that 
is of far more than ordinary interest. Sixteen essays are here published, 
five on Old Testament subjects, one (by a Jewish scholar) deals with 
the aid that Rabbinic literature may render Biblical exegesis (New 
Testament as well as Old), the succeeding nine are on New Testament 
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themes, while the final one, by the editor, Dr. H. B. Swete, on “The 
Religious Value of the Bible,” gives to the whole series a most appro- 
priate conclusion. Simply to give the list of the essayists and their 
themes will perhaps suggest to the reader what a rich feast is spread 
before him in this volume. In the first essay, by Prof. A. A. Bevan, on 
“ Historical Methods in the Old Testament,” a comparison is instituted 
between the Old Testament historical material and that of the earlier 
historians in Mohammedan literature. Dr. C. H. W. Johns writes of 
the “Influence of Babylonian Mythology upon the Old Testament.” There 
is no “pan-Babylonism” here, but certain facts are presented and sug- 
gestions made which every reader of the Old Testament may consider 
with profit. “The Present State of Old Testament Research” is discussed 
by Stanley A. Cook, who shows that while “far the greater number” 
of Old Testament scholars “adhere to the Wellhausen. literary theory 
in all its essential features,” there are many varieties of opinion regard- 
ing the actual course of Israel’s religious development. The method 
that will successfully harmonize all the available evidence has not yet 
been found. The “present complex stage” of Old Testament criticism 
“is a transitory one.” The fourth essay, by Prof. R. H. Kennett, on 
“The History of the Jewish Church from Nebuchadnezzar to Alexander 
the Great” is the only essay in the volume in which the essayist’s own 
theory (as differing very materially from that held by the majority of 
scholars) is given so large a place as to make the essay a disappoint- 
ment. Dr. Kennett’s views that J and E were combined in Palestine, 
shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, representing an amalgamation of 
Southern Samaria and Judah for religious purposes, and that Deuteron- 
omy originated later in the same circles, and other views of the same 
nature may be true. But if they are, the larger part of what has been 
written by the leading Old Testament scholars during recent years goes 
for nothing, it is all mistaken. Prof. Kennett’s essay, as it stands, does 
not represent the generally accepted view, nor is it likely that it will 
win many over to his own view. Prof. Kennett has a short and easy 
way of dealing with evidence, and a remarkable facility in making startling 
combinations, but as one follows him, he somehow has an uncomfortable 
feeling that he is traveling on very thin ice. The essay by Dr. W. E. 
Barnes on “The Interpretation of the Psalms” is rich in suggestion as 
to the essentially religious character of the Psalms and shows convinc- 
ingly how, with the great majority of the Psalms (even Psalms 2, 45 
and 110), no particylar historical situation is ascertainable and conse- 
quently exegesis must concern itself with the religious rather than the 
historical element of the Psalter. In the sixth essay Mr. Israel Abrahams 
makes a forcible plea for Rabbinical literature as an aid to Biblical 
exegesis. For the interpretation of Jesus’ words the writings of the 
Jewish scholars have much that is of value. We commend this essay 
to every New Testament student, both for what it says and for the 
admirable spirit in which it says it. 

The essays devoted to New Testament subjects are especially timely. 
We are always ready to listen to Prof. Burkitt, and when he writes on 
“The Eschatological Idea of the Gospel,” he has something to say to 
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which all may well give heed. Perhaps he has overstated his case in 
making the eschatological element so central in Jesus’ teaching, but at any 
rate in so doing he has certainly brought us close to something that was 
fundamental in the Gospel of Jesus. Though our Lord’s use of the Old 
Testament is an old topic, in the hands of Dr. A. H. McNeile it takes on 
a new interest. The special feature here is the view that a certain unity 
of thought prevails in Jesus’ use of the Old Testament, the unifying idea 
being that of the Kingdom of Heaven. Two essays on the Fourth Gospel 
find a place in the volume, one on “Its Theology,” by Prof. W. R. 
Inge, the other on,“Its Historical Value,” by A. E. Brooke. In both 
we mark a willingness to adopt a liberal attitude toward questions of 
authorship and literal accuracy. Still, the effort in both essays is to 
arrive at positive—not negative—results. Prof. Inge’s admissions re- 
garding the presence of “ Alexandrian” influence in the Gospel are sig- 
nificant but are more than counterbalanced by his exposition of the per- 
manent value of this Gospel as a profound interpretation of the significance 
of “the divine-human” personality which is its subject. One of the 
longest, and possibly the best, essay is that on “Jesus and Paul,” by 
Prof. C. A. A. Scott. It is well worthy to be placed alongside of the 
two important German discussions of the same theme by Kaftan and 
Jiilicher and suffers not a whit in the comparison. We count it a privilege 
to have read this essay. It will surely take rank as among the most 
important contributions to the study of this very important theme and 
the conclusion, that “ the harmonies outweigh the divergences. They have 
to do with primary truths, and point to a real experience [on Paul’s 
part] of spiritual illumination” is reached by an argument, the force of 
which is practically overwhelming. Dr. Percy Gardner discusses the 
“Speeches of Paul in Acts” with his accustomed care and acumen and 
comes to a very favorable conclusion as to the general accuracy of Luke’s 
report. “The Present State of the Synoptic Problem” is adequately set 
forth by Mr. H. L. Jackson. As might be expected, the essay by Prof. 
James H. Moulton on “ New Testament Greek in the Light of Modern 
Discovery” does not contain a dull sentence. If anyone is unaware of 
what has been found out during the past fifteen years regarding the kind 
of Greek in which the New Testament was written, let him read this 
essay; and if anyone is still ignorant of the fact that “ Biblical Greek” 
is nO more, again we say, he ought to read this essay. “The Present State 
of New Testament Textual Criticism” is the theme discussed by Mr. A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, and from it one gains a very clear idea of what now 
belongs to the problem, and the masterly work of Westcott and Hort. 
The present problem is really that of the “Western” text, and its solu- 
tion does not appear to be near at hand. The closing essay, by Dr. 
Swete, reads like a benediction and states the case for “ The Religious 
Value of the Bible” as only Dr. Swete can. “ Biblical studies carry men 
to the threshold of the sanctuary, but he who would enter and explore 
it needs other guides, — prayer, faith, the mind of Christ” and to this 


we gladly say, Amen. (Macmillan, pp. xi, 556. $3.75 net.) 
E. E. N. 


The period Between the Testaments has received a brief treatment from 
the pen of Dr. C. M. Grant of Dundee. The opening statement of the 
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Introduction: “The blank leaf between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments represents, in round numbers, a period of 400 years ” is, unfor- 
tunately, a most inaccurate statement, altogether at variance with the 
general conclusions of modern scholarship as to the dates of the latest 
of the O. T. writings. Similarly, the statement (p. 15) “It is probable 
that the ‘Great Synagogue’ was the Sanhedrin in germ. It was com- 
posed of seventy members . . . appointed by Ezra as an advisory 
court,” is one for which no modern scholar would care to be responsible. 
These two quotations certainly reveal a degree of ignorance, or careless- 
ness, or indifference regarding the best modern opinion on this important 
period (the later Persian and early Greek) that seems inexcusable. 
Fortunately, the greater part of the book, which deals with the period 
from 175 B. C. to the birth of Christ, is generally free from serious 
mistakes, and shows more careful use of his sources by the author. The 
book is intended, apparently, for readers who know nothing of the 
Maccabean struggle and its far-reaching consequences. To such it pre- 
sents a lively, interesting narrative. The latter part of the book (pp. 
109-146) contains a brief and, on the whole, rather unsatisfactory account 
of the extra-canonical Jewish literature, 7. e. the Apocrypha and Apocalyptic 
writings, of the period 200 B. C.-100 A. D. (Revell, pp. 146. 75c, net.) 
E. E. N. 


After three volumes of general introduction to the whole Bible, 
Campbell Morgan has now issued three volumes upon as many several 
books, viz.: Job, Gospel of John and Romans, in his ambitious projected 
series of thirty volumes of The Analyzed Bible. This volume upon 
Romans illustrates his method, in being a bare outline of the logical 
structure of the epistle. No attempt is made at minute exposition. None 
the less are expository results in evidence throughout the book. But 
they are set down without debate, mostly without mention of other mean- 
ings and views. Nor is Paul defended or assailed, as a rule. Resultant 
problems are seldom so much as mentioned. From all these character- 
istics of the work it follows that its utility is very limited But within 
its narrow line its course of thought is direct and clear. However, as is 
so often the case, the value of the work is not so much in the published 
book as in the work by which it was produced. (Revell, pp. 220. $1.00.) 

C52: 


It will be generally conceded that among the problems with which 
the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels is concerned few are of greater 
importance than the determination of the real character of Jesus’ teaching 
regarding the future. The Messianic consciousness of Jesus is today the 
subject around which the critical debate centers and in the determination 
of the problem here involved Jesus’ teaching as to the future, if it can 
be actually ascertained, will probably be found to be decisive. Every seri- 
ous effort to assist the student of the Gospels in the attempt to tread 
his way surely through the intricacies of the Synoptic material that deals 
with this subject is to be welcomed. 

As such an effort the recent work by Prof. H. B. Sharman of the 
University of Chicago on The Teaching of Jesus about the Future deserves 
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serious consideration. This exhaustive study cannot be reviewed ade- 
quately in this brief notice. Only a few hints as to its general character 
will be attempted. First of all must be noted the general view of the 
Synoptic Problem adopted by the author as the critical basis of his investi- 
gation. It is that of his colleague, Prof. E. D. Burton, which was set 
forth in 1904 in a monograph entitled: “Some Principles of Literary 
Criticism and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem.” For some 
reason this important study seems not to have attracted the attention, 
or received the consideration it deserves. Prof. Burton’s study led him 
to the conclusion that our Synoptic Gospels rest on four main documents, 
namely: (1) Our Mark, or a document in large part identical with it, 
which was used as a source by the writers of our First and Third Gospels. 
(2) A Galilean document now found Substantially in Lk., 3: 7-15, 17, 18; 
4126-13 (14, 15), 16-30; 5: I-11; 6:20-49; 7:1-8:3, and used by the 
writer of the First Gospel as well as by Luke. (3) A Perean document, 
a survival of which is found in Lk., 9: 51-18: 14 and 19: 1-28, also used 
by Luke and the writer of Matthew, but not in the same way. (4) A 
document, largely made up of discourses of Jesus, used only by the writer 
of Matthew. This document is probably the Logia of Matthew spoken 
of by Papias. In addition to these main sources the authors of our First 
and Third Gospels used additional minor sources. Prof. Sharman states 
that his own studies have convinced him that Prof. Burton has solved the 
Synoptic Problem, in so far as these main features of it are concerned. 
As this solution is made the basis of the special investigation by Prof. 
Sharman himself, the value of the conclusions reached by our author 
depends largely on the value of Prof. Burton’s solution. This is not the 
place to criticise the latter. Suffice it to say that at present it does not 
appear to have been generally accepted. Prof. Allen, indeed, the author 
of the volume on Matthew in the “International Critical Commentary,” 
acknowledges (p. Ivi) his indebtedness to Prof. Burton’s work, but 
appears not to have adopted his solution. In Germany also, students 
of the Synoptic problem do not seem to consider that Prof. Burton has 
proved his case. Nevertheless, all this may signify only that as yet Prof. 
Burton’s work has not been thoroughly tested. 

To return to Prof. Sharman. In the first main division of his work 
he seeks to ascertain how each of the two Gospels which is based on 
sources that can now be ascertained, 7. e. Matthew and Luke, made use 
of their sources, mainly how, and to what extent, they modified the 
material taken from their sources. As a result he finds a tendency to 
modify along the lines of current eschatological theories, and also to alter 
statements in the light of known historical events which took place between 
the days of Jesus and the date of the composition of the Gospels. Prof. 
Sharman finds these tendencies to modification operative not only in 
the use of their sources by the authors of our First and Third Gospels; 
but in the composition or transmission of the sources themselves, even 
in Mark. The eschatological tendency was of influence in the com- 
position of the Gospel of Matthew more than in the case of Luke. These 
results are reached only after a most exhaustive comparison of document 
with document, sentence by sentence, section by section. However one 
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may differ with the author’s conclusions, he must admire the thorough- 
ness of his method. 

On the basis of such results as to the general character of the Gospel 
material Prof. Sharman proceeds to deal directly with those portions of 
it that contain Jesus’ teaching regarding the future. This is comprised 
mainly in His final discourse (Mk. 13) and the material that is closely 
related to it, though quite widely scattered throughout the Synoptics, 
At the close of the study of this discourse the author ventures to recon- 
struct it. The discourse, so reconstructed, is subdivided into twelve sec- 
tions of which one to four are from Mark, five to seven mainly from the 
Perean document, eight and nine from Mark, ten from the Matthew 
Logia collection, eleven from Mark and the Perean document, and twelve 
from the Matthew Logia. The bare statement of these points is sufficient 
to show how widely Prof. Sharman’s results differ from those commonly 
accepted in the circles of N. T. scholarship. 

In addition to the closely connected cycle of ideas treated of in the 
great discourse, Jesus is represented in the Gospels as teaching on many 
other topics belonging to “the future.” Prof. Sharman gives us a list 
of these, to each of which he devotes a careful study. They are: The 
Day of Judgment; Life After Death; The Kingdom of God; The Church 
and Its Institutions. 

With many of the results of Prof. Sharman’s study the writer of this 
notice is unable to agree. Some of these are startling enough —e. g. that 
Jesus said nothing special about His parousia, or second coming. On 
the other hand many are more conservative than is frequently the case 
in modern critical studies. But this is not the place to subject the 
author’s results to the test of a detailed examination. Our desire has 
been simply to call attention to the scope and method of this very im- 
portant work. We thoroughly agree with Prof. Carl Clemen (Theol. 
Literaturzeitung 4. Dec., 1909,) that notwithstanding its errors, the book 
“must be reckoned with in every future investigation of these questions.” 
(University of Chicago Press, pp. 382. $3.00.) E. E. N. 


It is a great satisfaction to turn the leaves of a book dealing with 
Christian Scripture, in which signs of mental insight and toil intermingle 
freely with tokens of religious reverence and joy. And it is a further 
satisfaction to turn the leaves of a book dealing with the Jesus of the 
Gospels, in which the Gospels control the Thought. Such a book is Dr. 
James Stalker’s The Ethic of Jesus. It is an intellectual digest of the first 
three Gospels, wrought through a mind that finds in the object of its 
research a person to admire and adore. With this discovery the author 
rests content; or rather, before this sovereign presence he owns himself 
subdued. The sole and simple ambition and aim of the book is, not to 
dethrone, but to unveil the manifest Lord of the moral realm. Hereby the 
author of the book holds the title of his book in honest respect. 

In consequence the book is almost without example for combined sim- 
plicity and power. It handles only three themes: Good, Virtue, Duty —a 
scheme with manifest defects, but also with manifest value. For though 
these terms seem sufficiently scholastic and dry, the more’s the pity, they 
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are quickened throughout these pages with refreshing dew. Once fully 
evangelized, these noble words yield ample room for a vital fellowship of 
God and Christ and all sorts and conditions of men. But the Gospel 
charm and the childlike simplicity hereby induced are all too likely to bring 
down upon the book the curse and scorn of the prudent and wise. And 
this would be nothing new. And it need not be resented. For in the moral 
realm this book surveys, the high priest, if he does receive the Messianic 
boon, will have to bow to fellowship with publicans. 

Ali the more is it a major defect of this book that, in a volume essaying 
to expound the ethic of Jesus, an exhibition in closest precision of his 
method of grace should be left out. (Armstrong, x, 403. $1.75.) Cc. Ss. B. 


In Sixty Years with the Bible, Professor William Newton Clarke has 
given us a very interesting and readable record of his experience. Born 
in 1842, he opens his account with his use and view of the Bible in his 
early boyhood days in a minister’s home in 1850, and traverses his life 
by decades to the present day. The story, though doubtless closely dupli- 
cated in hundreds of other lives, is doubtless worth the telling. The 
leading features on one side are the Judaistic bondage of his mother, 
inherited and borne long years by himself; the fact of differing values 
in different parts of the Bible; the conflict of authority and fact; the 
theory of verbal inspiration; bondage to “ orthodoxy”, the Millerite folly; 
the duty and the implications of “ interpreting” the Bible; the completeness 
of the Bible; the “two doctrines” in the Bible about Christ’s parousia; 
treating the atonement “ morally”; distinguishing Biblical principles from 
Biblical statements;.Paul’s teaching about women; the higher criticism; 
the proof text method in theology; the imprecatory Psalms. These are 
all given as vital problems in his experience, problems which he thinks 
to be still troubling many souls. 

On the other side, and by way of solution, he rehearses with manifest 
satisfaction and zest, conceiving his words to convey a widely needed 
message for today, the story of his emergence into new views and a new 
life. He has learned that by dating the Levitical ceremonials after the 
prophets, pharisaic legalism is shown not to have been the original Hebrew 
view of the religious life; that the “meaning” of the Bible is the Bible; 
that creeds are not superior to the Bible; that authority cannot overbear 
facts ; that the Bible is a “translated ” book; that the Bible is a “ historical ” 
book; that the two Biblical “doctrines” of Christ’s second coming are 
“irreconcilable”; that the teachings of Paul, John and Hebrews upon the 
atonement cannot be combined; that the epistles of John are not God’s 
“last words”; that women may propertly challenge Paul; that a “perfect” 
translation of the Bible is impossible; that a “perfect” interpretation of 
the Bible is impossible; that therefore we are not required to agree with 
every statement we find; that it is never possible that the beginning 
of theology should be its end; that therefore we are not bound to follow 
Paul, but rather are free to do what Paul would “wish” us to do. In 
brief, “in dealing with the Bible I am free to call black black as I am 
to call white white, and I am delivered from the too-familar temptation 
to call black white for the glory of God.” 


JANUARY — 4 
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Such were his former problems and bondage; and such his new-found 
liberty; and into this liberty he invites all timid souls. 

All this moves to a few remarks. First, a word upon the seeming 
novelty and opportuneness of the book. On the face of it the material is 
apparently modern and up-to-date. But a glance at the list of probelms 
above rehearsed disclose that they are all antique and quite common- 
place. 

Second, the elastic play of distinctions. For example,’the contrast 
between the “ beginning” and the “end” of theology; between the words 
and the “wish” of Paul; between “authority” and “ facts”; between the 
“ statements ” and the “ principles” of the Bible; between the “ Bible” and 
a “translated” Bible; between the “ Bible” and an “exposition” of the 
Bible; between the different sets of “ideas” in the Bible about the atone- 
ment and the “ethics” of the atonement; between the spirit of the 
imprecatory Psalms and the spirit of Christ. All of these comparisons 
are vague and loose. 

Third, the absence everywhere of definition. Surely when distinctions, 
such as these just named, are made the vehicle of mature instruction upon 
matters so manifestly grave, there is call for nicest precision, if there is 
to be either clearness or consistency of thought or statement. It is of 
course to be assumed that Prof. Clarke’s own thoughts have gained real 
precision. But in no instance does any precision mark his statements of 
the dissonances to which he continually points. For example, one craves 
to hear a ripe and chastened scholarship, such as seems to have prompted 
the penning of this book, define the word “Bible” in each side of any 
one of the contrasts he avers to exist; or between the “ meaning” of any 
passage upon the atonement and the “ethics” of the atonement. Beyond 
this, and still calling for precision— such precision as will make the 
message of the volume consistent and clear —one would like to have the 
author define the “ spirit” of the imprecatory Psalms — first of any one of 
them entire, then of all of them in an essential unison; for nothing less is 
the scope and intent of his statement; and surely the citing of single verses 
could hardly be approved by one who long ago abandoned “ proof-text” 
methods. And then co-ordinately, one wou!d like to see the author’s 
definition of the “spirit” of Christ, so fashioned as to show similar 
inclusiveness. And then one would like to be told with sharp precision 
how they differ. 

And then touching that Millerite turbulence and things akin, matters 
which bulk quite largely in the book. Those “two” “irreconcilable” 
views, which the author avers to be propounded in the Bible, are rather 
strangely handled by one whose professed motive in handling them is to 
compose other students’ minds. For here is at root a radical factor in 
current Biblical study. The teaching and expectations of Jesus, and the 
expectations and teachings of the apostles touching things eschatolgical are 
very much in evidence these days. Views held here are actually shaping 
and inspiring our most fundamental and upturning schemes of interpreta- 
tion. And in these current schemes Jesus is as much “ up in the air” as 
ever Milleritism was. The resolution of that problem is one of the most 
urgent and one of the most commanding duties of our time. There are 


“ 
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tied up in it, as matters stand today, the two most imposing and 
imperious questions of current thought, the person of Christ and the king- 
dom of heaven, not to name other mighty matters involved in the study 
of the “Time of Jesus.” To have this burning topic picked up and 
dropped as is done in this book comports but poorly with its advertised 
design. And yet it is typical of much that the volume contains. (Scribner, 


pp. 259. $1.25.) com 


At a time when renewed interest in the country churches is so 
emphatic, and when the social function of the church is so engrossing, 
there will be especial welcome for such a book as Dr. A. F. Beard’s 
Story of John Frederic Oberlin. Those who heard President Butterfield’s 
Carew Lectures on the Rural Problem will remember his beautiful 
reference to Oberlin in his last lecture, showing what a wonderful work 
he did in his remote and discouraging field in Alsatia one hundred years 
ago. His reference quickens our appetite for fuller knowledge about a 
man who in that field and from that field exerted an influence felt through- 
out the world, and gave his name to one of our leading colleges. This 
book of Dr. Beard’s is a charming story told with sufficient fullness and 
yet without wearisome detail. The personality of the man; his devout 
self devotement to a seemingly impossible task; his heroic sacrifice in 
staying in so small a corner, when large offerings were made to his 
ambition and service; his wide scholarship and large learning which found 
sufficient scope by aggrandizing his field; the tremendous revolutions 
effected by his wisdom and courage; these things have recently been 
made luminous to us in Dr. Butterfield’s lectures, and are amplified 
in Dr. Beard’s book. Oberlin illustrates a fact shown in other fields as 
well, that great movements often have early exemplifications on smaller 
scales, which come to full flower later on. We see the roots of the 
modern kindergarten away back in Oberlin’s practical example, forty years 
before Pestalozzi, and seventy years before Froebel. We see intensive 
farming, irrigation and tree planting stimulated by this country parson 
long before the days of Forestry and Agricultural departments of govern- 
ment. We see that Ruskin was not the first social leader to take a 
pick and work on the roads as an example and incentive. Oberlin literally 
created roads in a community almost entirely without them. In the same 
way as educator, mill-founder, agriculturist, social stimulator, patriot, we 
see a man in a quiet parish touching every sphere of social life, while 
yet exemplifying the tenderest functions of a pastor, and keeping up a 
high standard of preaching. He was among the first to apprehend the 
significance of environment in social problems, the community condi- 
tions as affecting spiritual fruitage. In his limited sphere, he put into 
practice the Christian social ethics, anticipating by a century modern 
ideas, but proving in most adverse circumstances, that the only method 
of social regeneration lies in doing the thing next in our own sphere. 

Though a firm Lutheran in his theology, Oberlin anticipated in his 
thought and spirit the finest fruit of the best modern catholicity of 
judgment and practice.. Catholic and Jew found a place in his beautiful 
breadth and practical touch. Without realizing it, Oberlin, a century 
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ago, was in fact practically working out in his own church and com- 
munity the great principles of Christian sociology. Modern industrialism 
and the complexity of modern corporate life were unknown to him; 
but in miniature he had many of our most vexing concomitants to deal 
with, and he solved them by a spirit and a method, which, when all is 
said, must be yet the touchstone of achievement even for our own church 
and social problems. The book is charmingly written. It is the result 
of firsthand data, and frequent visits to the parishes in Ban de la Roche. 
Dr. Beard is well known by all friends of the American Missionary 
Association, of which he was so long the honored Secretary. (Pilgrim 


Press, pp. 196. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Mr. Stephen M. Griswold has been for fifty-three years an usher in 
the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. His experiences during that period 
have been of much interest. In Sixty Years with Plymouth Church he 
throws light upon the characteristics of Beecher’s great congregations, 
and from his point of view reflects aspects of the man and his influence 
which will add excellent material to our knowledge of the great preacher. 
He speaks more briefly of the pastorates of Drs. Abbott and Hillis. 
We find here data upon the other personalities in the parish who have 
helped to establish the power and influence of Plymouth Church. Some 
eminent visitors to Beecher’s congregation are recalled. Mr. Beecher’s 
conduct of worship, and some other interesting things which may not be 
found in the more formal biographies, may be found in this book of 
reminiscences. (Revell, pp. 191.) A. R. M. 


No one in America has written with greater sanity upon social questions 
than Professor Francis G. Peabody of Harvard. His earlier books have 
been read with great and deepening interest. That this book should be 
called The Approach to the Social Question might seem to indicate his 
first, rather than his last book. But it is only as he has been trying to 
discuss these questions (plural) that he now undertakes to see the 
question (singular). He has been a student in previous books of several 
separate topics, he has written on the “Correlation of the Social Ques- 
tions”; he has written of “ Christ and the Social Problem,” and “ Christ 
and Christian Character.” It is only through his own schooling that he 
now is ready to speak of the right approach. And what has been his 
own experience which has equipped him for the final question, such has 
been the process, on a large scale, through which the world of thinkers 
and doers past and present has moved. There has been, in this country 
at least, no such wide-ranging survey of different methods of approach; 
nor a critique so well balanced and instructive. He is trying to get at 
a philosophy of the social question. He must therefore first of all get at 
a definition of philosophy in his opening chapter which shuns the one 
extreme that philosophy differs from other knowledge only in its form, 
and the other extreme which emphasizes only its content. To him 
philosophy is the summing up of one’s knowledge, the unification of one’s 
thinking, the comprehension of scattered truths under a common principle 
or law. Philosophy is one’s apprehension of the circle of truth, certain 
conclusions from the whole process. He who expects from this definition 
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Dr. Peabody’s final unified answer to all his social queries, or a final pro- 
gram for all his efforts, will not find it in this book. But one who wishes 
to know how in the development of thought or in contemporary emphasis 
different men are approaching these topics will find here an illuminating 
exposition. Those who would see the half truth emphasized by different 
stages or different authors will find here clear and illustrative reading, 
together with cogent criticism. In -successive chapters Dr. Peabody dis- 
cusses the varied approaches and partial contributions made by the social 
sciences, by sociology, by ethics, ethical idealism and religion. This order 
suggests empirical social facts, their generalization, their ideals and their 
dynamic. Especially interesting are the chapters which portray the deepen- 
ing of the current on social ethics from egoism and prudentialism to 
higher idealism; and how ethical idealism inevitably has to join forces 
with religion whatever the attitude towards the school of philosophy or 
the church institution. It would surpass the limits of a review to take 
issue On minor points, or to adequately interpret the full scope of the dis- 
cussion. Few books have appeared showing a wider range of reading, a 
better perspective of interpretation of various contributing forces, or a 
more optimistic philosophy of the whole process. (Macmillan, pp. 210. 
$1.25.) A. R. M. 


It is as significant, not of a change in a Seminary’s curriculum, but of 
a deepening and broadening in the scope of one department, that we wel- 
come this volume from Yale: The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. 
These are lectures not originally for the general public, but for specific 
classes with the informal questions of the student body which followed 
them. It would have been interesting if a digest of the questions and 
answers could have been included as they were in Beecher’s “ Yale Lectures 
on Preaching.” Any thoughts suggested by such a book lie not in an 
estimate of the several lectures on a wide range of topics, but in the 
tone of the whole, and in the significance of such addresses to a body of 
young ministers. We are struck by the perfect freedom given the speakers; 
by the emphasis which nearly every speaker gives to the ordinary ministry 
of the pulpit and parish as vital to any wider social vocation; by valuable 
specific advice in carrying out in his field the impulses of the lectures, 
(notably Messrs. Macfarland and Robinson) ; by the absence of stock and 
stale criticisms of Seminary and church; by the underlying passion of the 
speakers which is yet well balanced by thought of permanent and old func- 
tions which the minister must not neglect; by the wealth of information 
succinctly stated (notably by Messrs. Cutten and Lynch); by the actual 
experience of a pastor made available for students (by Messrs. Macfarland 
and Davis). For one of the finest and more lucid examples of thought 
arrangement we have seen in recent years, we would call especial atten- 
tion to the address of Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes on “ The Essentials 
of a Ministry to Men.” It would have added greatly to the scope and 
balance of this book if another address giving another point of view on 
the Trade Union topic could have been included in this volume and have 
been presented as clearly and frankly as Mr. Sterling in two addresses 
gave his convictions. We have read the book with deepest interest, and 
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congratulate the Seminary upon bringing its students in this way into 
touch with the practical problems of the ministry. (Yale University Press, 
Pp. 303.) A. R. M, 


Dr. Dale’s successor in Birmingham is becoming known to us by 
his published books, and occasional articles in religious papers. He is 
effecting his influence through powers strikingly different from those of 
his predecessor. Dr. Jowett though less notably a leader in English non- 
conformity on its political side; less notable in the field of doctrinal dis- 
cussion, has yet a power of his own no less distinct. He has painstaking 
scholarship, deep insight, a fineness of spirit, a mystical element, a large- 
hearted cheer and hope, and a devotional touch, that give him a certain 
intimate reach into the hearts and minds of his readers. The present 
volume entitled “ The High Calling,” is the most notable volume we have 
seen of a certain type of exposition. It consists of meditations on the 
Epistle to the Philippians. It is cursory exposition. That is, it simply 
takes a passage, gives it a title, and proceeds to take up the passage as 
it stands, and in the order of Paul’s thought, with running comment. The 
book is not a commentary, as the author selects his paragraphs. He does 
what Maclaren and some Scotch preachers are doing. They are all 
strictly textual, and remind us of Matthew Henry in this regard: — but 
it is a Matthew Henry freed from the mere commentary habit, and larger 
and broader in their range of topic and illustration. But nothing illus- 
trates better the difference between English and American sermons than 
such a volume as this. I know of no volume of American sermons that 
is like it. Few American preachers either can or will preach with so 
close adherence to the letter and order of New Testament thought. 
American preaching is more objective, topical, wide-ranging, often at the 
expense of exegetical insight, experiential depth, and devotional tone. This 
volume has the limitation and value of this method. The sermons suffer 
somewhat in unity, as all current comment upon a passage does. Maclaren 
though equally textual is much freer in his arrangement of textual 
material for unified topical effect. The sub-title of the book, however, 
calls these pages mediations rather than sermons. In this category they 
should be compared with Matheson’s devotional books. In this com- 
parison the exegesis is far more scholarly, although lacking somewhat 
Matheson’s inimitable freshness and range of illustrations. (Revell, pp. 
252. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Rev. John Edgar Park, ventures to call his volume upon The Wonder 
of His Gracious Words, an exposition of the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
In these days such a claim cannot lightly be made; and in this case it 
is but poorly justified. Still it is a wholesome series of homilies, furnished 
very generously with excellent quotations from varied literature. As a 
sample of work from an active pastor it is greatly encouraging, and good 
for example and stimulus to all the pastoral guild. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 
vii, 201. $1.00.) e8.% 


Talks on High Themes for Young Christians, by Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, is an earnest, practical appeal, aimed straight 
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at the conscience, and designed to fix a deep impression while life is 
young. It voices pros and cons, forcing a close issue upon matters like 
joining the church, habits, work, help, citizenship, reading. Well worth 
the labor and cost of the book is the call to prepare to teach in the Sunday- 
school. Would that all pastors and all young Christians could read it. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. ix, 162. 75 cts.) Gs 


The Faculty of the Meadville Theological School have put together 
sixteen of their chapel addresses into a volume entitled Religion and Life. 
A prefatory note describes the authors as “men who are exempt from 
every dogmatic constraint imposed by institutions and are accustomed to 
shape and to utter their convictions in the atmosphere of a chartered free- 
dom.” The place where they work is called a “school of devout study.” 
The motive of this publication is defined as “the practical desire to apply 
the religion of free inquirers to the hearts and lives of men.” Freedom, 
devoutness, friendly service — these are the advertised marks of the book. 

This is so enkindling an introduction that one must hasten to read 
all that follows, especially if, as this foreword forebodes, the religious 
devoutness of him who reads has been stifled hitherto for want of a 
breath of the freedom in which these authors thrive. 

Naturally, with such variety of authors (there are thirteen) and with 
such a variety of themes, and all being notably free, one may not be 
surprised if their teachings do not always fully agree. Nevertheless, the 
very breath of life must be rustling in these leaves, as they define Virtue, 
Religion, God, the Prophet, Salvation, Atonement, Retribution. Still, what 
may be meant by “the romance of God’s invisible humanity”; and by the 
announcement that “human temptations, trials, sins, are but signs of a 
passionate life eternally present, yet everlastingly mastered in the Divine 
Being, the invisible Father-spirit of men,” is by no means easy to see, 
however free and friendly and devout its author may be. Nor is it clear 
why an address on Sonship and Servility based on Romans VI, should 
omit and leave absolutely unmentioned a solid half of the chapter. Still 
it is worth reading the book all through to see what quantities of teaching 
held by men who are “under dogmatic constraint” are averred by these 
“free inquirers” to be true. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 274. $1.10.) 

C SR 


The Boy and the Church by Eugene C. Foster is a book which ought 
to be of real help to those working for and with boys. Most books upon 
the boy today deal with him psychologically, or have to do with the 
destitute and delinquent, or the boy of the streets. Meanwhile we have 
within our responsible reach the actual boy of the Sunday-school, the 
boy in our own homes, and the boy who either advances to become the 
responsible man in church and state, or who declines into the ranks of 
the neglectful. In familiar apprehensible language, with few psychological 
terms, the author pictures with considerable skill and common sense the 
actual boy as we see him, in his home, in church, with his Sunday-school 
teacher, among his friends, in his reading, in the care of his body, in the 
choice of his vocation. There is appended to the book a fairly full list 
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of the different societies and clubs for boys in our modern life. A fairly 
good select list of books is also found at the end of the volume. Upon 
each of the points enumerated and others beside, the author has some ex- 
cellent advice to offer, briefly stated, clearly put, and arranged by captions 
so that the content can be quickly grasped. The reading of this little 
volume will be of considerable help to the pastor in an everyday normal 
church and parish. (Sunday-school Times Co., pp. 188.) A. R. M. 


We have all read “The Simple Life” by Charles Wagner. Other 
books of his have been issued as essays. The present volume is a book 
of sermons preached by him in his new institutional church in Paris. 
The name of his church is “ Le Foyer de l’Ame” which is translated for 
the title of this book of sermons preached there, The Home of the Soul. 
Pastor Wagner is known for his plain and intimate touch upon things 
social in daily life. The religious side of the man has not been so notable 
in his earlier books. Here we find that side of him, and here are the ser- 
mons he is preaching in a church built to exemplify his social evangel. The 
sermons indicate a man free in his religious thinking, little bound by the 
dogmatic aspect of truth, but a man of the deepest piety, and having a deep 
longing to bestir his age to Christ-like conceptions of service. He feels the 
deep humanitarian spirit of his time. He apprehends with great hope and 
optimism the approach to God along the most tender and familiar lines of 
human nature and social opportunity. This preaching is prevailingly social, 
and yet it is not “problem preaching.” It is almost mystical in its atmos- 
phere. It has very little to say of social laws or mechanism but is full of 
the spiritual side of ethical impulses. These sermons from a modern 
German living in modern France, tenderly, yearningly interested in men 
for most practical Christlike effects: these sermons are profoundly 
religious, and never lose the personal note. Mystical, spiritual, social: 
these notes all blend in these sermons to create an atmosphere that is 
hazy, and yet somehow full of a tonic which intellectual clearness does 
not always give. Here is not the clearcut program, nor the intellectual 
proof of positions the writer evidently feels, and somehow imparts. 
But there is the glow of a strong personality, and the warmth of a very 
tender heart in these sermons, and a fullness and freshness of thought, 
which more than make up for clarity of arrangement, and unity of theme. 
The sermons are full of the pastoral touch. “My brothers” is almost 
an objectionable mannerism with him, but the note struck is felt to be 
local, personal, intimate, having a burden for his own flock, and reflecting 
his evident thought that if he cannot move men right about him, he cannot 
affect the greater movements of humanity for God. (Funk & Wagnalls, 


pp. 349. $1.20.) A. R. M. 











Happenings in the Seminary 


THE COUNTRY CHURCHES AND THE RURAL 
PROBLEM. 


THE CAREW LECTURES, 1909-19IO. 


The Seminary was peculiarly fortunate in its choice both of 
a subject and lecturer for the Carew Course this fall. The aroused 
interest in rural affairs during the past few years, quickened 
by President Roosevelt’s appointment of a Commission for their 
examination, has made the problem of the rural church one of 
peculiar interest. President Butterfield’s connection with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, his sympathetic interest in 
the labors of the rural ministry manifested by the Conferences 
for them in connection with the summer school of the college 
at Amherst, and his selection by President Roosevelt for the 
work of the Rural Commission, gave assurance of his preéminent 
equipment for the service. The straightforward directness of 
the speaker, the grace of his formal presentation, his quick sense 
of humor, and his alert and profound interest in the rural problem 
on its religious and ethical, as well as on its sociological and 
economic sides, gave an added attractiveness to the lectures as 
they were delivered. The third of the lectures appears among 
the “ contributed articles” and we are able to give comparatively 
full abstracts of the others. 


LecturE I. The Rural Problem. 


Importance of the Food Supply. 

The food supply of any country bears an intimate relation to 
the development of all its industries. And in spite of the qualifi- 
cations necessary to the original Malthusian doctrine of popula- 
tion, it is mere truism to assert that ultimately the food supply 
will govern with an iron hand the extent of the world’s population. 
Consequently the whole industrial order under modern conditions 
is rooted in an adequate food supply. Now the only source of 
food so far made available is the soil, carefully tilled and utilized 
for the growing of plants either for direct human consumption 
or for food for animals which in turn become human food. The 
question of food supply in America is a fundamental human 
question. It is essentially a rural problem because the people 
who furnish the food are the rural people. 

(57) 
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Since the Civil War the tremendous growth of American 
manufacturing, the construction of railway lines, the organization 
of great financial concerns, have captured our imaginations, and 
we have come to think of the agricultural industry as a matter 
of decreasing importance. Relative to our total industry, agri- 
culture occupies a less prominent place than it did half a century 
ago. But it is still our largest single industry, with greater real 
capitalization, larger net value of product, and employing more 
workers, than any other industry. Directly and indirectly it 
prepares a vast freightage for transportation companies. It pro- 
foundly influences our foreign commerce. It has the most 
intimate relation to our great financial institutions. Its success 
or failure bears fundamentally upon general business conditions. 
One-third of our workers are workers of land and consumers of 
manufactures. Thus from whatever angle we may view it, the 
business of farming in America stands out as a great essential 
business —the greatest American business in fact. It hardly 
seems necessary to remark that the implications of these facts 
involve vital economic questions. Agriculture looms up, there- 
fore, as a prime economic interest in American progress. 

These facts bring to the fore the very great significance of the 
rural population. 

But mere mass is not a final test of significance. Yet one can 
hardly contemplate the fact that nearly forty millions of our 
American people live under conditions that are essentially rural, 
without being impressed by the important role those millions must 
necessarily play in our national life. 

Consider for example the matter of political power. It is 
commonly asserted that our cities already dominate the govern- 
ment, and that in a short time, they will be absolute masters of the 
political situation. Yet it is to be observed that the country towns 
in states like Connecticut and Rhode Island still hold power out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength and are not likely 
to relinquish it in the near future. Furthermore, under our sys- 
tem of election districts, the rural vote dominates in the majority 
of these districts electing members of our legislatures and of the 
Congress, and in many other districts holds the balance of power. 
The potential strength of the farming class is such that the pol- 
itical beliefs and political honesty of our rural electorate become 
a matter of first importance. 

Inasmuch as the open country still furnishes and always will 
furnish an army of recruits for the cities, it is important that the 
general level of intelligence shall be maintained in the rural com- 
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munities. So it is with motives, morals, ideals of personal and 
neighborhood life. 

There can be no doubt that, relatively, agriculture as an 
industry and the rural people numerically are declining. We 
have, to be sure, a rapidly increasing non-agricultural population, 
coincident with a check in the supply of new agricultural land; 
but it does not necessarily follow that less than the present number 
of workers will be needed on our farms. It is probable that the 
number of agricultural workers and consequently of the rural 
population will slowly but steadily increase for an indefinite period 
of time. 

The effort has been made to show how important are the 
agricultural industry and the rural population as factors in our 
American business and life. It is now pertinent to inquire 
whether there is such a thing as “a rural problem.” Are there 
tendencies likely to injure the business or to render the people 
less efficient? Are there forces at work which may affect the 
relationship of agriculture to national life? No doubt there are 
special difficulties in farming — is there one large rural question? 
But, I would attempt to outline a series of propositions which it 
seems to me are fundamental. It will be observed that a rough 
grouping of these propositions brings them into two main classes 
—those that have a bearing peculiarly industrial or economic, 
and those that deal with the larger social aspects of country life. 
Then I purpose to summarize by stating in specific terms the 
total rural problem in its large national aspect. 





I. We must put all our land to its best possible use, as 
rapidly as it may be needed, at the same time conserving its 
fertility. 

There are perhaps four essentials in a policy that seeks to 
apply this principle of adapting the land to its best use. 

1. Adaptation of the land to those crops which it can best 
produce. In a rough way the American farmer has done pre- 
cisely this thing. But it admits of much further development in 
a more scientific way. 

2. Adaptation to market conditions. As between two crops 
to which any area of land is equally well adapted by reason of 
soil and climate, that necessarily will be chosen which the 
better supplies the available market. It should be noted that 
adaptation to the market does not imply acquiescence on the part 
of the farmer in the defective organization of our methods of 
distribution of products. There are actual market conditions that 
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must be met; there are improvements in the market that may be 
made. 

3. Adaptation of farm practice to scientific methods of 
production. 

There has been a revolutionary change in the best farm 
practice, during the past twenty years, due almost wholly to the 
results of the labors of agricultural experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges. The end is not yet. 

This principle of adaptation to modern scientific knowledge 
has far-reaching economic consequences. Only the intelligent and 
the alert will quickly take up with the new things. The intelligent 
use of modern methods of farming inevitably makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for the inefficient farmer to keep up his relative 
status. 

4. Adaptation of farm management to the most approved 
business practice. 

Agriculture in general needs to be put upon a far more busi- 
ness-like basis than that on which it rests today. 

There is an important reservation in the application of this 
general principle of adaptation, namely, that the land shall be 
used as rapidly as it may be needed. 

Another vital consideration is that while land shall be put 
to its very best use, and in fact used to its full capacity, it must 
be treated in such a way that its natural fertility shall be fully 
conserved, if not increased. 

II. There must be a reasonable financial return to the 
masses of soil-workers, as well as opportunity for fairly large 
rewards for special skill. 

It is not enough that a few highly intelligent farmers can 
make a “ good living” on the farm. It is necessary that as a 
class soil-workers, of fair intelligence and skill, can secure a 
decent living —a living somewhat commensurate with general 
standards of life. While agriculture can never yield the large 
rewards that sometimes flow from speculative or quasi-specula- 
tive enterprises, it is necessary that for the men of force and 
superior intelligence who devote themselves to farming there is 
waiting a reward in some degree commensurate with the effort 
expended. If this is not possible, agriculture must constantly be 
weakened by loss of leadership. 

III. There must be an efficient means of distribution of soil 
products. 

This is by no means the case at present in America. The 
near-by farmer has been consistently sacrificed in the interests of 
the long haul, and in fact the very perfection of this long-distance 
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system has over-estimated specialized production for a far-away 
market. 

But far less efficient than the transportation machinery is the 
present method of handling products, particularly specialized 
products, between the producer and consumer. The difference 
between the farm price and the cost to consumer on the whole 
range of plant and animal products is altogether too great. It 
must be vastly improved. 

IV. The land should in general be owned by those who 
till it. 

This is not to be construed to mean that only one man and his 
family shall in all cases work a single farm. We must leave 
room for an enterprise sufficiently large to utilize some additional 
labor; but we do not wish a condition of even resident landlordism 
implying vast areas managed by one owner and worked by a 
large body of wage earners. Not that such instances may not 
exist, but they should not be the prevailing type. Landownership 
gives community interest and is vital to permanent rural 
civilization. 

It is at this point that the question of foreign immigration has 
an important bearing. If it should come about that hordes of 
peasants from abroad should settle upon our lands more rapidly 
than the somewhat sluggish social machinery of rural life can 
grind the grist, American standards would be superseded by 
lower standards and a system of peasantry inaugurated, which 
would be most detrimental if not fatal to the genius of our 
national life. 

V. The social strength of the farming class must be 
conserved. 

It is vitally important in the development of American civi- 
lization that a class of people numerically so great shall maintain 
standards of individual and social strength consistent with our 
civilization. This may be expressed as the need for conservation 
of social power, and is made up of at least the following elements : 
(1) High intelligence — sufficiently high at least to represent 
average American life. (2) Organizing capacity. (3) Cul- 
ture and refinement. Rusticity of mind or of manners must not 
be a feature of rural life. (4) Political efficiency. (5) Active 
and healthy moral and spiritual life. 

VI. The rural community must be served by efficient social 
institutions, adapted to the peculiar needs of rural life. 

The three great classes of institutions are the church and 
allied agencies of religion, the schools and other means of educa- 
tion, and the voluntary organizations and cooperative associations 
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for various ends. All these must be efficient for their purpose, 
developed to meet the special needs that arise under rural 
conditions. 

VII. A clear and high ideal for rural life must be developed 
and maintained. 

This must be regarded as after all the most significant need 
in rural life, the most important aspect of the rural problem. 


A little study of each one of these seven propositions will 
reveal serious defects in our agricultural industry and com- 
munity life, and indicate the most important steps toward 
amelioration. With respect to them, our agriculture is not in a 
wholly satisfactory condition. There certainly is a rural problem. 

We may say that the rural problem is to maintain upon our 
land a class of people whose status in our society fairly repre- 
sents American ideals, industrial, political, social and ethical. 

Attention should be called to two further implications of 
this analysis and statement of the rural problem. First, that the 
industrial factor is essential. Second, that the ultimate problem 
is by no means wholly one of material prosperity, but is after 
all another phase of the great problem of human welfare and 
national destiny. 


Lecture II. The Solution of the Rural Problem. 


Our task in this lecture is to attempt the statement of general 
principles by which the problem as presented in the former 
lecture may be solved. We do not propose to go into details 
with respect to methods, but rather to enunciate those large, 
general considerations which must govern in the outworkings 
of rural effort. 

Let it be said at the outset that there is no panacea for the 
rural problem. It is not a simple problem — the remedy is not 
simple. When we come to discuss solutions, we are to remember 
that the different principles to be utilized may be worked out 
through different institutions. This word, may, however, he 
said: that inasmuch as the ultimate problem is essentially social, 
so the forces to be utilized for the direction of rural develop- 
ment are social. We cannot leave the problem to the chances 
of merely individual initiative. On the other hand, we cannot 
consciously direct al] the forces that are to determine the final 
status of the American farmer. It is not within human power 
to shape the channels of social evolution with the skill of an 
engineer. The most that we can do is to call attention to the 
desired ends, and to set in motion those forces within our control 
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that we think will most fully enable rural society to reach its 
full stature. 

The main agencies or principles that are to be utilized in 
the solution of the rural problem may be classified into five 
groups, which present genuine needs, and to a large degree 
real deficiencies, in our country life. They are as follows: 
(1) Socialization, (2) Education, (3) Organization, (4) Reli- 
gious Idealism, (5) Federation of Forces. 


I. Socialization: 


By Socialization is meant in general the breaking down of 
the extreme individualism which exists in most of our country 
life and is, in fact, engendered by the farmer’s mode of living, 
and the bringing together of these independent individual ele- 
ments into a more coherent social group. The characteristic 
feature of country life is the, at least relative, isolation of its 
people. This simple distinction is fundamental in its sociological 
bearings. It is the main source of difference between rural and 
urban ideals. 

Both good and bad results flow from this isolation of the 
farming people. Undoubtedly it makes for strong individual 
character, and’ on the whole for good morals and particularly 
for a superior family life — nowhere is family life so educative 
as in the country. On the other hand, the social results are 
generally bad. It is difficult to get farmers to work together, 
because they have so long worked separately. They often drift 
out of the current of the world’s thought. Habits and conven- 
tions remain fixed, and stand in the way of progress. 

Thus, at the threshold, we have to meet this characteristic 
fact of comparative isolation in a way to save what is good in 
it, and to obviate what is deleterious in it. In what ways may 
we meet it? What are the remedies for rural conditions that 
are essentially non-social? We may consider four. 

1. The Development of Better Means of Communication. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the advantages that have already 
accrued to our rural people through the establishment of general 
free rural mail delivery, the installation of rural telephones, the 
improvement of our highways, and the building of inter-urban 
trolley lines. These, to be sure, all have their reverse side, but 
in spite of these drawbacks, the general tendency of all these 
new means of communication, everyone of which has developed 
within a dozen years, has been to recreate rural life. That is 
a strong phrase, but it is not an exaggeration. In regions where 
these improvements prevail, farmers are in touch with one another 
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as never before. From the business, from the social, and from 
the intellectual points of view, the pace has been quickened with 
advantage. We can but hope that in the near future these means 
of communication will be fully developed in practically every 
corner of our agricultural area. 

In this connection, a word should be said in regard to the 
hamlet system as a means of socializing our rural people. By 
some writers a general adoption of the hamlet system has been 
advocated. Undoubtedly there are some advantages attached 
to the rural hamlet, advantages which are obvious enough upon 
the surface, and which need no particular elucidation. Personally 
I have yet to be persuaded that the hamlet system is to be the 
chief means in America of socializing the farming class. The 
difficulty of bringing it about is a prime consideration. More- 
over, one may question the desirability of this solution. Further- 
more, the family life of our farms, under normal conditions, is 
the glory of our country life. Its efficiency, let it be said, is 
due in part to a degree of isolation. And finally, there is a 
widespread feeling that the average boy is far safer, morally, 
either in the country or in the large city, than he is in the average 
village. 

2. Recreation. The closest observers of rural life are quite 
convinced that the recreations of the country, not only for 
children but for young people and for adults as well, are grossly 
inadequate. There are notable exceptions to these general truths, 
and there are wide variations of conditions, but in general it is 
safe to say that rural life is lacking in recreation. The dearth 
of wholesome amusement for children and youth is particularly 
noticeable. The movement for organized and educative play 
for city children may well have its counterpart in the country. 

3. The Enrichment of Woman’s Life. There are thousands 
of farm women who live a normal, happy life. At the same time, 
it is beyond question that the lot of many a woman on a farm 
is far from desirable — less desirable than that of the man. So 
far, we are doing little for the farmer’s wife. From one point 
of view the farm woman is the key to the rural situation. Her 
status, her intelligence, her happiness, her welfare, her ideals, 
her intellectual development, are, on the farm as elsewhere, the 
test of civilization. Anything that will enrich family life must 
have a profound influence upon the ultimate solution of the 
farm problem. Here is a field that has virtuaily been untouched 
by those interested in rural life, and yet it is perhaps the crucial 
test. 

4. The Community-sense, or Neighborhood Spirit. For the 
most part farm life is broken up into little neighborhoods, without 
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exact boundaries, without very much coherence, and in fact 
without much to tie people into a real group. If the farmer is 
to be socialized, it must be done objectively. He must have 
something to work for that is definite and worth while. Probably 
this can come about only by a definite propaganda which involves 
a full program for individual and community betterment, perme- 
ated by a sufficient leaven of idealism to stir the imagination 
and give moral values to the ends to be striven for by the people 
themselves. 


II. Education: 


There are three phases of rural education: First, the acquir- 
ing of accurate knowledge about agriculture and country life; 
second, the education of youth in schools and colleges; and 
third, the wide dissemination among all people of the knowledge 
of agriculture and country life. 

The Acquiring of Knowledge. Within a generation institu- 
tions in America have been organized for the sole business of 
instituting scientific research into the realm ‘of laws governing 
agricultural operations, and for experimenting with the practical 
application of those laws to the soil, the plant, and the animal. 
This work has been done principally by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by the splendid system of agricultural 
experiment stations, supported in part by the government and in 
part by the states. It is safe to say that great as has been their 
work, “it has but just begun,” to use a common but striking 
phrase. 

Until very recently almost no attention has been given to 
the scientific study of economic and social aspects of the business 
of farming and the life of the rural people. This neglected field 
is also to be tilled with thoroughness, and study therein promises 
to be fully as rewarding for human welfare as in the researches 
of the chemist and biologist. 

Still another form of acquiring knowledge is being organized. 
At present it goes by the name of an “Agricultural Survey.” 
The next few years will see a large development of agricultural 
surveys, which shall attempt to collate and systematize informa- 
tion relative to the natural conditions which concern individual 
farmers, as of soil, climate, etc.; the more minute economic 
conditions that govern his work, such as local markets and trans- 
portation; the methods of farm management by which he 
correlates the various factors of production and distribution to 
his own best advantage; and the social life which represents 
his environment, with its contribution to his industrial efficiency 
and to the enlargement of his own individual spirit. 

JANUARY — 5 
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The Development of the School as a Means of Rural 
Education. There are two large movements necessary in the 
growth of schools for the education of the rural people. The 
first lies with the rural school, 7. e., the common public school 
situated in a rural environment. There are three great difficul- 
ties in rural school work. First, to secure a modern school at 
an expense that is within the reach of the community. For this 
end state aid must be invoked on the principles that all the 
wealth of the state must provide for the education of all the 
youth of the state, and that the country boy and girl are entitled 
to the best education which the state can afford. Second, to 
provide adequate high school facilities. This will have to be 
done largely by a centralization of schools, and by transporting 
students either in vans or on trolley lines. Third, to make the 
school a vital and coherent part of the community life. 

The second movement in rural education is definite school 
instruction in agriculture as a vocational subject. At this point 
there is a great gap in our educational system. We need finishing 
schools, approximately of secondary grade, in which the leading 
effort shall be to educate pupils for agriculture and country life. 
Both the existing high schools and specially established schools 
will be utilized for this great work of vocational training in 
agriculture. 

At the present time, our agricultural colleges are the most 
prominent feature of agricultural instruction. A brief summary 
of the agricultural vocations for which agricultural colleges may 
prepare would include (1) independent farming, (2) vocations 
connected with agriculture, such as the Forestry Service, or the 
superintendency of large estates, (3) research and teaching along 
agricultural lines, (4) positions in general enterprises more or 
less dependent upon agriculture, such as the canning industries, 
the fertilizer business, etc., (5) a series of vocations which 
are really agricultural in their nature, requiring agricultural 
training, and in which too, there are developed leaders in social 
service, such as teachers in rural communities, rural librarians, 
rural Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and country clergymen. 

Popular Education in Agriculture. There is a multitude of 
ways by which information about agriculture and country life 
may be given currency among the people at large. This work, 
in a broad way, is known as Extension Work, and it means 
the development in organized form of various methods of reach- 
ing the farmers, at or near their homes. It consists of three 
rather distinct methods, or types of work. (1) Formal Teach- 
ing, or systematic instruction. (2) Work that is more or less 
advisory and suggestive, and perhaps not thoroughly organized. 
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(3) The third type of this extension work may be called “ Co- 
ordination,” by which an effort is made to bring together the 
different agencies representing the rural movement. Extension 
work promises to become one of the most important branches of 
the agricultural college activity, and in fact lies at the basis of a 
complete educational system for agriculture and country life. The 
working farmer must be reached on his own farm. 


III. Organization: 


The history of agricultural organizations in America is a very 
interesting one, beginning with the development of the agricul- 
tural fairs, the farmers’ clubs, etc., and ending with the great 
farmers’ movements of the last third of the nineteenth century. 
It is important not to omit from a discussion of the rural problem 
the place which organization fills in its solution. It is a funda- 
mental necessity. 

Organization becomes a test of class efficiency. Can the class 
maintain an organization that enables it to assert itself, to make 
itself felt for its own interests and for the interests of the nation? 

Organization is also a powerful educational force. When- 
ever a class of people organizes for a given purpose, it is bound 
to debate the most fundamental considerations of political and 
industrial life, and such discussion cannot but be educative in 
its results. The social tendency of the age is clearly towards 
social self-direction. It is a mark of progress when a class can 
organize and determine its course. The fact that other classes 
are organized is therefore a very good reason why the farmers 
should organize. They need to organize for self-protection. Not 
only so, but no class of people can in an unorganized form assert 
itself as a part of the national life. In some way there must be 
a chance to gather up the group sentiment, the group power, 
the group opinion and bring it to bear on great issues. 

At two points particularly is there great need for adequate 
organization of the agricultural classes. The present unsatis- 
factory system of distribution of farm products can never be 
fully remedied until farmers combine in a systematic and com- 
prehensive fashion for business cooperation. 

It is also vitally necessary that farmers shall insist upon 
legislation favorable to their own interests. I do not mean class 
legislation in an individual sense, but laws that give substantial 
justice to the farmers as producers. 

Of course there are possible disadvantages coming from 
farmers’ organizations. They may emphasize undesirable class 
distinctions. They may be unwisely led. They may tend to 
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eliminate the individual. These are small things about which 
we may be cautious. Fundamentally, organization is essential 
to rural progress and the solution of the rural problem. Probably 
the great development of agricultural organization, in the future, 
lies along the lines of business codperation. 


IV. Religious Idealism: 


The groundwork of all efforts on behalf of the rural people 
is to establish the highest possible ideals for personal and com- 
munity life. This idealism ought to permeate all attempts at 
socialization, all efforts at education, all movements for organi- 
zation. Necessarily, however, it will be fostered most completely 
by the institutions of religion— by the church and its allies. 
This idealism will, first of all, have to do with the ethics of the 
situation, with the moral standards and habits of the people. 
But there is another element in this development of rural idealism 
that needs to be emphasized, the necessity of stimulating a love 
and appreciation of the rural environment.and life. Agriculture, 
even with the use of machinery, yields itself more fully than any 
other industry to the poetic note. Now, this poetic phase of 
country life, not as sentimentalism, not as mere luxury of the 
senses, but as real, genuine romance and poetry at the heart of 
things, and as tied up with the processes of agriculture and with 
the life in the open, must penetrate the souls of the dwellers upon 
the land. The church ought to welcome the efforts of any agency 
that will cultivate this spirit of idealism in the country community 
among the rural people. At the same time, the church is pecu- 
liarly the conservator of the highest type of idealism — that 
which is moved by the religious instinct and belief. It ought to 
minister to the highest things in personal and community life. 


V. Federation of Forces: 


To carry out these principles of Socialization, Education, 
Organization, Idealism, it is obvious that we must have social 
agencies, machinery, institutions. We need a clearing-house 
for all rural workers and interests, in order that the ultimate 
goal of rural life may be kept constantly in mind, and that all 
workers may square their special labors to the main task. In 
fine, we need in the country the counterpart of the new movement 
for “ city-planning,” a movement which shall be a real “ campaign 
for rural progress.” 

A necessary corollary of this “ campaign for rural progress ” 
is the development of personal leadership in rural communities. 
Individual men and women must do what needs doing — institu- 
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tions are but vehicles for carrying human endeavor, boilers for 
generating human powers. 


Lecture IV. Difficulties and Suggestions. 


Thus far we have been discussing the more theoretical aspects 
of the relationship between the church and the rural problem. We 
come now to a brief discussion of some of the practical questions 
involved in the work of the church in the rural community. 

First let us discuss some difficulties that face the church as 
it attempts to work out its task in the rural community. We 
may divide these into two classes — the difficulties with respect 
to the church as an institution, and those special difficulties that 
meet the clergyman in the country parish. 


I. Inthe first place, there are too many churches. There are, 
to be sure, counter considerations which explain this situation 
and, in part at least, excuse it; but the general proposition is 
valid. Rural regions as a rule are over-churched. There are 
exaggerated cases of this condition observable everywhere, as for 
instance, when four or five small struggling churches exist within 
a constituency hardly large enough or wealthy enough to main- 
tain more than one strong church. The problem of adequately 
financing the country church under a system of voluntary contri- 
butions is an extremely difficult problem at best. Now when you 
add to this natural difficulty, the necessity of keeping up three or 
four establishments where one would answer, and then add to 
this again the modest financial ability of the average farm com- 
munity, you have a condition of things that is well-nigh hopeless. 

II. Another difficulty in the country church is the great 
danger of an undue development of the “ boss system ” in church 
management. This is by no means universal, but it is not an un- 
common phenomenon that some vigorous personality, one among 
a few, is likely to dominate the small country church; and when 
this is the case there is a combination of circumstances that fre- 
quently makes it almost impossible for an ambitious minister to 
do anything worthy. 

III. During the past generation the church has suffered in 
leadership because other institutions have competed with it for 
social service. These organizations not only compete with the 
church socially, but they absorb time and energy and money that 
might otherwise, in part at least, be devoted to the church; and 
worst of all they sometimes produce the impression that so far 
as human welfare is concerned, they are almost as serviceable 
as the church. 
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IV. Another difficulty with the country church, already 
alluded to, is the existence of low ideals of its function — more 
particularly with reference to its relation to the community. It 
is a peril confronting every social institution, that it may become 
obsessed with its own importance, come to live for itself. As 
soon as a social institution like the church is thoroughly estab- 
lished and has a traditional hold upon the imaginations and habits 
of people, it is tempted to lose its spirit of service, and to live 
largely unto itself. It is fair to say that the ideal for church 
work and service is on a low plane in the average community, 
and largely because the church is so generally regarded as an ark 
of safety for those who are wise enough, or righteous enough, to 
be admitted on shipboard; instead of being, as it ought to be, 
an institution that organizes the spirit of human brotherhood 
under the leadership of the Master of life, for the redemption 
of the bodies and minds and hearts of men from the bondage of 
appetite and passion, and that ministers to the abiding need of 
all human souls for worship of the Divine and for the renewal of 
faith in the things that are eternal. Let us frankly face. the 
situation ; let us realize the need of a higher and broader ideal 
for the actual work of the church as a local institution. 

V. Another difficulty that confronts the country church is 
the ease with which religion is separated from life. There is no 
need of dwelling on this point. It is a universal difficulty. The 
great question is to motive all our activities on the highest lines. 

VI. As over against this narrow idea of religion, there is 
another difficulty, growing out of the effort to remedy this nar- 
rowness: that the church may attempt things not promotive of 
religious life, or at least may expend its chief energies upon 
unimportant matters. 


Let us now discuss some of the special difficulties that con- 
front the minister of the country church. 

I. The first difficulty that shall be named is that which 
strikes at the very root of the country church problem,— the 
small salaries that are paid to country clergymen as a whole. 
There is no body of men deserving of greater praise than the 
ministers of the church, who in all times and in all places have 
sacrificed high ambitions, sometimes great positions and the 
hope of gain, for the sake of their work. It is a serious criticism 
of the church that it has permitted the present condition of 
affairs to continue. The average salary paid to our country 
ministers is shamefully low, disgracefully inadequate. The 
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church has no right to ask its leaders to serve under such 
conditions. 

II. Another difficulty is the small field, with widely scattered 
parishioners. Of course it is possible for a clergyman to 
thoroughly cultivate a small field. Intensive parish work is per- 
haps as desirable as intensive farming. But the limitations grow- 
ing out of the size of the parish, the number of people to be 
reached, the financial resources with which to man the guns, are 
abiding and serious. 

III. The isolation of the country is a serious difficulty to the 
average country clergyman. 

IV. It would be a slander on the country clergyman to say 
that as a class they are indolent. Doubtless it is easy for the 
country clergyman to become indolent. Most men need constant 
stimulus to do their best work, and the country church supplies 
this in relatively small measure. That the majority of country 
ministers do not let things go their own gait is a tribute to their 
high purposes. 

V. The question of preparation for work in the country 
parish offers a difficulty of considerable proportions. We now 
ask our country clergymen to take a college course, followed by 
a seminary course of three years, and at the age of twenty-five 
perhaps, to “ settle down” at a salary of $600 or $800 a year. 
I am not going to propose a lowering of the educational standard. 
The question, however, is inevitable. Is it not asking what is 
next to impossible when the attempt is made to train a large body 
of men for a permanent country ministry, under existing condi- 
tions, with the expenditure of time and money now required, and 
with salaries continuing at the present standards? 

But a far more important question is this: Are men really 
being prepared for the country ministry? Do the seminary 
graduates go to the country parish with the intention of making 
it a life work? When they do go, do they understand the prob- 
lems of the community? How to induce the young clergyman to 
make country church work his life work, how to prepare him 
for that work so that he shall go to it with clear insight, is to my 
mind a difficulty of extreme significance. 

VI. The final difficulty that I see with respect to the country 
clergyman is that if he becomes a community leader, as he ought, 
he may scatter his energies. He must be a student of large 
affairs. He must know his community. He cannot neglect his 
professional study. All this means hard, untiring work. One 
may easily become superficial. 
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The title of this lecture is “ Difficulties and Suggestions.” 
We have dwelt somewhat, perhaps too strongly, upon the diffi- 
culties. The suggestions that are to follow must be put very 
briefly. 

I. First of all, I shall strongly urge the study of the country 
church problem by the seminaries and by various church organi- 
zations. We first need to know the facts, to know what the real 
problems are. Let us have then a comprehensive field study of 
the actual problem of the country church. 

II. Inaugurate a definite movement for the special prepara- 
tion of young men for a career in the country parish. So far the 
need of this preparation has never been fully recognized. In 
addition to the conventional preparation, the minister does need 
some special study which shall bring him to appreciate the real 
needs of the rural people. At the risk of seeming to speak as a 
partisan of a particular type of educational institution, I venture 
to suggest that the agricultural colleges may also be invited by 
theological seminaries and church schools to codperate in prepar- 
ing men for church work in our rural communities. Would it 
not help if candidates for the country ministry should be per- 
mitted and encouraged, and possibly in some cases even required, 
to take more or less work at a well-equipped agricultural college, 
as a part of their regular preparation for the rural parish? Even 
a summer school course of a few weeks would do a great deal 
toward giving a young man possession of the general philosophy 
of the rural problem and a command of the literary sources of 
further study. 

III. Develop systematic, organized effort on behalf of a 
more useful country church. Church conferences, frequent and 
regular institutes for country pastors, and many other devices 
can be instituted as a part of the machinery for this work. Well- 
planned experiments may be tried under varying conditions. 
Make the work of the country church a live, aggressive work. 

IV. Encourage the federation of churches. This is a funda- 
mental article in a country church program. Subsidiary to this 
general idea of federation are the following suggestions: If actual 
church union is out of the question, or the abolition of extraneous 
churches, let there be codperation for practical work in the com- 
munity. If churches cannot unite organically, can they not unite 
for service? The pitiful thing about our sectarianism is not so 
much that the church is broken up into many separate units, but 
that this disunity of organization results in religious inefficiency. 
Of course, federation means ultimately the abolition of unneces- 
sary churches. In the language of one of its leaders, there should 
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be neither “ overlapping”’ nor “ overlooking,” but each church 
should be responsible for some given territory, and the work must 
be so divided that a systematic attempt shall be made to reach 
every individual. This ought to result in a condition where the 
church presents a united front in carrying out its real function. 

V. Another important consideration that comes very close 
to this idea of federation is that the church shall make full use 
of its natural allies, such as the Young People’s Society and the 
Sunday School. In this connection I wish to speak a strong word 
on behalf of the county work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The Y. M. C. A. should regard itself merely as a 
specialized organ of the church, and there should be the closest 
codperation and harmony in their work. 

VI. The development of lay leadership in the rural com- 
munity is a matter of very large consequence in country church 
work. Here is another opportunity for the agricultural colleges 
and agricultural schools to help train men who will go back to 
the farm, and there not only make a success of the business of 
farming, but also throw themselves into community leadership. 

VII. There must be a larger financial support. Two princi- 
ples may be applied at this point. The first principle is that of 
developing more completely local support. The church is sup- 
ported by the few, and sometimes not even adequately supported 
by its own members. In many places, enlarged community 
interest is the only solution; in still others, a new standard of 
giving by church members must be developed. 

The second principle is based upon the belief that while a 
great many rural communities can support their own churches 
without external aid, a very large number can never hope to do 
this. It has been accepted as a principle among our leaders in 
education that the wealth of the whole state must be placed at 
the disposal of all the youth of the state. A somewhat similar 
principle must often be applied to the financial problem of the 
rural church; the wealth of the whole church must in some way 
be placed at the disposal of the whole church. The wealth con- 
centrates in cities. If the small, isolated community cannot 
sustain itself, temporarily, at least, it must have outside aid. 

There are perhaps four ways in which this outside aid may 
be given. The first is the most common one — that of aid*from a 
central, denominational home missionary society. The second is 
an endowment of individual churches. The third is an endow- 
ment, or some special appropriation made by a particular denomi- 
nation, to aid the rural churches in that denomination. The 
fourth is a general endowment for the rural church as such, 
irrespective of denominational lines. 
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The following plan for developing support for the country 
church is simply suggested: 


1. Let each denomination having numerous rural churches 
segregate into a department its work for such churches, taking 
it out of the category of “ missions,” but putting it in each state, 
or in appropriate groups of states, on a firm administrative 
footing. 

2. Let each denominational country church department 
become an active partner in a general Country Church Associa- 
tion for the given state or group of states, thus representing the 
total interest of the church in the rural problem. This Country 
Church Association should include theological schools, repre- 
sentatives of allied religious bodies, like the Y. M. C. A., which 
are interested in rural work, and individual farmers, clergymen, 
teachers and other rural workers. 

3. Let each denominational department of the country church 
work in close harmony with this Country Church Association on 
the one hand, and on the other in closest touch and sympathy 
with the federation of churches. 

4. Push the work of church federation, eliminating super- 
fluous churches when possible, and uniting all existing churches 
for practical cooperative ends. 

Thus overlapping could be eliminated, each church made 
responsible for a given territory, and no area would be left un- 
churched. Self-support would be encouraged and required, and 
exterior aid would be given more nearly by obligation, not so 
much by charity. 

VIII. I have but one more suggestion. The church must 
share in a large campaign for rural progress. Let the church 
relate itself to all good movements for rural betterment. Let it 
become an ally and leader of all the great agencies that promise 
to create a new rural civilization, to maintain the status of the 
rural people. Let it not think anything unclean. Let it not hold 
itself aloof from Samaritan or Gentile. Let it reach the hearts 
of men through their daily lives and daily toil. 


Lecture V. The Call of the Country Parish. 


The countryside is calling, calling for men. The great need 
of the present is leadership. Only men can vitalize institutions. 
The country church wants men of vision, who see the abiding 
issues that the countryman must face and conquer. She wants 
practical men, who can bring things to pass. She wants original 
men, who can enter a human field poorly tilled, and by new 
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methods can again secure a harvest that will gladden the heart 
of the great Husbandman. She wants aggressive men, who grow 
frequent crops of new ideas and dare to subject them to the flails 
of practical trial. She wants trained men, who have hammered 
out a plan for an active campaign for the rural church. She 
wants men with enthusiasms, whose spirit is not quenched by the 
waters of adversity. 

She wants persistent men, who will stand by their task. She 
wants constructive men, who can transmute visions into wood 
and stone, dreams into live institutions, hopes into fruitage. She 
wants heroic men — men who love adventure and difficulty, men 
who can work alone with God and suffer no sense of loneliness. 

There are numerous and powerful appeals coming up from 
the tillers of the soil to those still undecided as to the life task. 
Let us name some of these appeals. 

There is the abiding significance of the great problem of agri- 
culture and country life. A fundamental human industry is to 
be fostered. Scores of millions of American citizens are to be 
educated for life’s work. These people are to be served by state 
and school. These millions are to retain a place in advancing 
American life consistent with our traditions and our hopes. The 
need of the church in all these great enterprises of rural society 
constitutes an appeal. Let no pressure of appeal from city slum, 
from lumber-camp or mining village, from immigrants’ need, 
from bleeding, impoverished Armenia, from the newly pulsing 
China, or from the islands of the sea—heart-wringing and 
burning as these calls may be — let none of these things blind us 
to the slow-moving but irresistible tides of human life that ebb 
and flow in the homes and institutions of our American farm 
people. 

The charms of the pastor’s life in the open country constitute 
acall. For this cause many are called and few are chosen. But 
for that man who loves the open, whose heart responds to the 
soft music of meadow and field, whose ear is attuned to the 
rhythm of the seasons, who feels the romance of intelligent care 
of soil and plant and animal —to that man the rural parish offers 
rewards beyond all price. 

The opportunities offered by the country parish for breadth 
of culture constitute a call not usually put down in the list of 
reasons for being a country clergyman. One does not need con- 
stant access to great libraries in order to acquire culture. Culture 
is appreciation of environment. It is a process of soul ripening. 
Close observation, meditation, pondering in the heart, much 
thinking, are che favorite tools of culture. 
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The very presence of the difficulties in country church work 
formulates a distinct call to men who like to conquer circum- 
stance. The dearth of men constitutes a call. To those men who 
have the pioneer spirit there comes a strong appeal from the 
rural church. For here is a chance for unique work, something 
different, and yet supremely useful as well as rare. 

The timeliness of a redirected country church work consti- 
tutes an appeal. There are large stirrings in all rural affairs, 
The fields are alive with movements for better farming, for more 
useful education, for codperation. As never before, the country 
minister has efficient allies. And the church at large is stirring. 
She observes that the notes of idealism are betimes deadened by 
the “ wearisome sound of the scythe of time and the trowel of 
trade.” The man who goes to the country parish is captain in 
the host of a growing army that seeks to command the countryside 
as well as to capture cities. 

The final and the supreme call from the country parish comes 
out of the abiding hunger of men and women for religion — 
religion interpreted in terms of daily toil, common human need, 
social evolution, justice and fraternity. Is it a small and mean 
task to maintain and enlarge in the country both individual and 
community ideals, under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, and to help forty millions of rural people to 
incarnate those ideals in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort and political development and in all social relationships? 


In all the days of the church, men have been found who illus- 
trated in their own lives the opportunities that lie before the 
clergyman in the country parish. At this moment there are men, 
in all parts of our own land, who see this new call of the country 
parish and are responding intelligently and gallantly. But one 
name gives us entrance into such a wealth of inspiration and 
suggestion that we may pause to review the work and method 
of the man. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, John Frederick 
Oberlin, bachelor of arts and doctor of philosophy of a great 
university, masterful student and courageous leader, declared 
that he did “not wish to labor in some comfortable pastoral 
charge,” where he could be at ease; but “the question is, where 
can I be most useful?” God answered his prayer, and at the 
age of twenty-seven this man, who might have had a powerful 
church in a great center, entered upon his life-task, under the 
most forbidding conditions, in the Ban-de-la-Roche, among the 
“blue Alsatian mountains.” Before his life work was finished 
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this rural community was so transformed in its whole life by his 
influence that the King of France conferred on him the medal of 
the Legion of Honor. 

By what miracle was this transformation wrought? By 
preaching? Yes; Oberlin never failed to prepare his sermons 
with the greatest care. He was a reader of science, of history, 
of philosophy. Even in his mountain eyrie, he kept in touch with 
the world’s thought. But was it by reading and study and faithful 
preaching alone that the change came? Listen! 

Oberlin secured the first schoolhouse by promising that it 
should cost the people nothing. As a matter of fact, he paid a 
substantial share of the cost of two schoolhouses out of the 
savings of a salary of $200 a year. He shouldered a pick and led 
the work of building the first highway and bridging the mountain 
stream. He proved that horticulture was practicable in the region 
by himself planting successful orchards. He introduced new 
varieties and new crops. He organized societies and clubs. He 
taught manners and morals. He planned and directed the school 
work in every detail. In the beginning, all of these efforts were 
opposed most vigorously. Some even tried to intimidate him. 
He carried every reform against severe opposition. He helped 
the people in spite of themselves. But in all his efforts he kept 
the religious element to the fore. All things were to be done for 
God as well as for oneself. He himself, while practical in the 
extreme, was also spiritual to the verge of mysticism. 

Rural parishes in America that present the woeful conditions 
of the Ban-de-la-Roche in 1767 may not be common. Yet the 
underlying philosophy of Oberlin’s life work must be the funda- 
mental principle of the great country-parish work of the future. 
Oberlin believed in the unity of life, the marriage of labor and 
living. He knew that social justice, intelligent toil, happy environ- 
ment, are tied up with the growth of the spirit. They act and 
react upon one another. He built a new and permanent rural 
civilization that lasts to this day unspoiled. 

The parishes about the little village of Waldersbach, nestled 
among the Vosges mountains, thus became a laboratory in which 
the call of the country-parish met a deep answer of success and 
of peace. 


There is a new interest in American country life. The love 
of the out-of-doors is growing. The unity of national life is 
found to consist in developing both urban and rural civilization. 
Great movements are under way designed to increase the yield 
of the soil, to put agriculture on a better business basis, to educate 
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rural youth, to secure cooperative effort among farmers. Is the 
church also astir in rural places? The country church has been 
a saving salt in the development of our great farming areas; is 
she alive today to these new movements? Is she leading in the 
campaign for rural progress? 

The most ardent friend of the country church must give a 
sorrowful ‘‘ No” in reply to these questions. The present situa- 
tion, then, is nothing less than critical. It is vital that the new 
country-life movements be given a religious content. There is 
no time to be lost. The floods are rising. The day is at hand. 


What shall we do to arouse the country church, to give it its 
rightful place among the forces at work for solving the rural 
problem? 

We must ask men to consecrate themselves to life-long service 
in the country parish. We must root out the idea that only in- 
ferior men can find a permanent work in the country parish. The 
issues at stake merit the leadership of great men. 

We must go out to the men now toiling in the rural parishes, 
with a message of cheer, of codperation, of encouragement. 

We must appeal to the seminaries and other training schools 
for preachers to send forth men who have formed a well-grounded 
ambition to explore the resources of this great field, and who 
have qualified themselves for the task — who are well-armored 
for the campaign. 

We must go to the colleges and appeal to strong young men 
who want hard places, who love to take chances, who have withal 
the desire to serve their fellows mightily. 

We must appeal to the heroic in young men. Let us not try 
to show that the country parish is a garden of delight, a place of 
rest and ease. Rather let its difficulties and puzzling problems 
constitute a clarion-call to the men of heroic mold. We must 
show them that here is really a man’s work, that something vital 
is at stake. We must appeal to high motives, expect large 
sacrifices. 

The critical need just now is for a few strong men of large 
power to get hold of this country-church question in a virile way. 
It is the time for leadership. More than all else just now, we 
need a few men to achieve great results in the rural parish, to 
re-establish the leadership of the church. No organization can 
do it. No layman can do it. No educational institution can do it. 
A preacher must do it. Do it in spite of small salary, isolation, 
conservatism, restricted field, over-churching, or any other devil 
that shows its face. The call is imperative. Shall we be denied 
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the men? Is not the time ripe for a new “ rural band ”—a group 
of half-a-dozen men from the seminary, who find adjacent par- 
ishes in a rural region, and there quietly, cooperatively, persist- 
ently, grimly, study the situation, take leadership in all community 
life? 

The time is ripe also for an organized movement on behalf of 
the country parish, that shall give dignity and direction to the 
efforts of solitary workers. The country parish is a peculiar field. 
New methods are needed. Men must be aroused from lethargy. 
A powerful codperative enterprise must set standards, educate 
men, coordinate effort. 


During the fall and early winter the Seminary has heard addresses 
in the Chapel or the Friday evening meeting of the students as follows: 
Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superintendent of the Connecticut Missionary Society, 
spoke on “ Personal Experiences in Building up a Church”; Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, D.D., on “ The Inspiration of Books”; Miss Gauthier, 
Probation Officer of the Juvenile Court, upon “ The Work of the Juvenile 
Court”; Rev. J. H. Twitchell on “The Annals of a Neighborhood,” and 
Edward W. Capen, Ph.D., on “ Travels in Mission Fields.” 

A definite and inviting form of home missionary activity was presented 
by Secretary H. C. Herring, who indicated the special promise of work 
in the Dakotas, Idaho and Wyoming, and pointed out the advantages to 
men of going as a band of acquaintances and neighbors to selected fields 
in one of those states. 

The students have also had opportunity of attending in the Seminary 
Chapel an address by Mr. George, on “ The George Junior Republic,” and 
a lecture by Professor B. W. Bacon of Yale Divinity School, on “ Greek 
Influence in Palestine.” 


Two important conventions have come within the Seminary horizon 
of late. The students acted as hosts to the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley Student Missionary Conference, which began 
Saturday evening, October 30th, and continued with three sessions on 
the following day. About 110 delegates were present from Ambherst, 
Berkeley Divinity School, Dartmouth, Mt. Hermon School, Northfield 
Seminary, Mt. Holyoke College, Smith College, Springfield Training 
School, Williams, Wesleyan and Yale, besides the students of the School 
of Religious Pedagogy and the Seminary. An informal reception and 
supper in the Seminary upon the arrival of the delegates helped to pro- 
mote acquaintance and a sense of common interest at the start; and the 
convention was felt to be a means of encouragement and stimulus to the 
missionary interest of all present. Among the speakers were Dr. John 
Potts, Mr. Latouret, Dr. J. T. Headland and Dr. S. M. Zwemer. 


During the Christmas vacation the quadrennial convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at Rochester, N. Y., attracted 18 students 
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from the Seminary and several from the School of Pedagogy. Professor 
Gillett was also present, representing the Faculty. A well balanced report 
of the convention was given at a fully attended meeting a day or two after 
their return brought the impulse of the convention back to the rest of the 


student body and the Faculty. 


The sense of fellowship between Faculty and students was strengthened 
by a social meeting toward the close of the fall term, with the whole con- 
stituency of the Seminary as its subject. The meeting was largely taken 
up with prayer for the graduates of the Seminary now at work at home 
and abroad, as well as for those who are in course of preparation for the 
ministry. A refreshing freedom and earnestness marked the participation 


in the meeting. 


The students as usual have found time for considerable activity outside 
the requirements of the Seminary course. So far as reported this work 
is as follows: Five members of the Senior Class have had regular preach- 
ing engagements; and two others have positions as pastors’ assistants. 
Six members of the Middle Class preach regularly, two of them being 
Armenian students who minister to the people of their own race in New 
Britain and in Thompsonville. Two members of the Junior Class have 
pastorates. 

An interesting experiment has been undertaken by two rural churches, 
which unite in a plan of pulpit supply by three Seminary students, who 
go to these churches in rotation for the Sunday services. 

Beside these regular appointments, 10 Seniors have, between them, 
conducted 37 preaching services. Two Middlers have taken 6 services 
and one Junior reports a similar engagement. The Seminary has furnished 
one member of a church choir, one leader of a Mission Study Class, 14 
teachers of Sunday-school classes, three teachers of English in night 
schools, in connection with the mission work of Warburton Chapel and 
three workers in boys’ clubs. These are regular appointments. Occasional 
service of this sort has been rendered by 13 students. 


The Seminary has appointed Lewis Hodous, 1900, a missionary of the 
American Board at Foo Chow, China, as William Thompson Fellow for 
one year. Mr. Hodous will utilize part of his regular furlough, together 
with additional time granted by the Board, in the study of Chinese 
literature with Dr. DeGroot at Leyden, Holland. This is a tribute to the 
scholarly work that Mr. Hodous has already done on the field, and a 
renewed indication of the Seminary’s earnest codperation with missionary 


endeavor. 





